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We Extend 
Greetings 







Home of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company 






Jo the Members of the 


National Association of Life Underwriters 
in Convention at Denver, Colorado 






and express our appreciation for the work done by your 
Association to maintain the high principles and purposes 
of the Institution of Life Insurance. 








After 42 years of successful operation, this Company 
is committed now, as always in the past, to the principles 
of Legal Reserve Insurance, as exemplified in sound under- 
writing and a wide'variety of modern policies adjusted to 
the needs of the people in all walks of life. 








INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$440,000.000.00 





KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


HOME OFFICE—KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








The National Underwriter Life Insurance Edition. Published daily by The National Underwriter 
Company. Office of publication, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Forty-first year. 
Extra Edition No. 34B. Thursday, August 26, 1937. $3.00 per year; 25c per copy. Entered 
as second class matter June 9, 1900, at Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 8, 1879. Additional 

entry at Denver, Colorado, for daily editions of August 25, 26 and 27, 1937. 
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ick Houston for 1938 Convention 


Texas City Wins Over 
St. Louis; Vote 111 to 49 


Social Security 
Is Not a New 
Conception in U. S. 


Country’s History Is History of 
World’s Greatest Fight on Pov- 


erty 


By O. J. ARNOLD 
President, Northwestern National Life 


Social security is a subject which 
touches deeply the daily lives of every 
person in America. It is something 
more than a current political ques- 
tion, more than a catch phrase. It 
cannot be disposed of as a human 
problem by temporarily giving it a 
limited meaning. With the aims and 
purposes of old age pensions and the 
accumulation of unemployment funds 
no humane or sensible person can take 
issue. The social security act will in 
time alleviate much hardship and suf- 
fering. But that such a law has been 
passed is simple evidence of the fact 
that insecurity still exists for many 
of our people—evidence that we still 
have death, disease,.social decay, ig- 
horance, greed. 

To attain security against these 
forces man created society, set up gov- 
ernments, built churches, fostered the 
home, carried on trade and industry, 
fought and died. It would take a 
greater fortitude than I can muster 
to assume that security has just now 
been finally won or that insecurity has 
been legislated out of existence. 


Need Militant Society 


We are in grave danger if social se- 
curity in its present limited sense has 
led statesmen, industrial leaders or the 
public into the false belief that security 
for society has finally been won. When 
We are lulled into the belief that se- 
curity is ours, we shall inevitably re- 
lax the vigilance and industry upon 
Which all our security is built. A se- 
Pay People must be a productive, sav- 
ng, wise and strong people. Only 
through the advancing forces of wealth, 
¢ human welfare, of plenty, of educa- 
_ and of science can insecurity and 
; ros causes be destroyed. Only a mili- 
aa , Sonlaty can hold insecurity in 


ss ne struggle to make society secure 
struggle to banish poverty and hu- 
= misery; not merely to alleviate 
em. 
Experience With False Doctrine 
The world h 
With the false 


In the earl 
pal and Roman civilizations, the 
- — with poverty took the form 
pha ery, and the philosophers said 
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The 1938 convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held in Houston, Tex. The national 
council so decided at its adjourned ses- 
sion late Wednesday afternoon, by a 
vote of 111 for Houston to 49 for St. 
Louis. The slate of officers recom- 
mended by the nominating committee 
was approved without change. The 
only question in that connection was as 
to which ones of the nominees would 
draw the long and short terms. The 
six selected for full two-year terms 
were Ray Hodges, Isadore Samuels, 
Frank B. Summers, J. Hawley Wilson, 
John A. Witherspoon, and Harry T. 
Wright. William M. Duff and John W. 
Yates were named for one-year terms to 
fill vacancies. 


Texas Governor Houston Speaker 


It began to look early Wednesday 
as though Houston had the edge over 
its Missouri rival in the contest for the 
next convention city, but the decisive 
character of its victory was a surprise 
even to the Texans. They brought 
Governor James V. Allred of the Lone 
Star State to deliver the principal in- 
vitation speech for Houston, but while 
he was given an enthusiastic reception, 
it is rather doubtful whether his fervid 
southern oratory changed any votes. 
It was the intensive campaigning which 
had been conducted in lobbies and hotel 
rooms that decided the issue and there 
were probably very few members of 
the council who had not fully made up 
their minds before they went to the 
meeting Wednesday afternoon to cast 
their votes. " 

By agreement between the campaign 
managers for the two cities, Houston 
presented its case first. St. Louis was 
given the opportunity to speak last, 
partly because it appeared first when 
the invitations were presented at the 
mid-year meeting of the council in In- 
dianapolis. All of the speakers for 
Houston spoke before the St. Louis 
contingent was heard, instead of alter- 
nating the speakers for two cities, as 
has usually been the case in the past. 


Governor Gives Texas History 


Joseph S. Smith, general agent of 
the Aetna Life in Houston, jovial and 
breezy, had charge of the presentation 
of that, city’s case. He spoke very 
briefly, pointing out that this was the 
third time Houston had invited the Na- 
tional association to meet there, and 
stressing the opportunities for increas- 
ing the membership in Texas which 
sao the convention there would af- 
ord. 

He then introduced Governor Allred, 
who with true southern eloquence de- 
picted the glories of his state and the 
stirring events which marked the 
founding of the commonwealth more 
than 100 years ago. The Houston in- 
vitation was seconded by Paul H. Con- 
way, Massachusetts Mutual, Albany, N. 
Y., who said he thought that holding 





the convention in Texas would afford 
the greatest opportunity for service to 
the National association, and by C. 
Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, 
Cincinnati, who lauded the work done 
by the Texas state association and said 
it had done a better job than any other 
state organiaztion. 

H. Arch Moore, National Life of Ver- 
mont, St. Louis’ national executive com- 
mitteeman, marshaled the speakers for 
his city. All of them stressed the cen- 
tral location of St. Louis, the fact that 
it would be less expensive to go there 
and that it would afford an opportunity 
to more members of the National as- 
sociation to attend the convention. 
Adam Rosenthal, Connecticut Mutual, 
president of the St. Louis association, 
described it as “the city surrounded 
by the United States.” Other second- 
ing speeches were made by Dallas Al- 
derman, Kansas City Life, president of 
the Kansas City and Missouri state as- 
sociations, and Arthur P. Shugg, Aetna 
Life, St. Louis. 

After the vote had been taken, the 
selection of Houston was made unani- 
mous, on motion of Mr. Moore. 


Officers Named by Acclamation 


As usual all the space behind the 
ropes in.the room where the meeting 
was held was crowded with partisans 
of the two cities, who stood or milled 
about restlessly during the election of 
officers, in which most of them had 
little interest, as it was virtually a 
formality anyway. The selection of 
the four major officers, O. Sam Cum- 
mings for president, Holgar J. Johnson 
for vice-president, Robert L. Jones for 
treasurer and C. J. Zimmerman for 
secretary, was ratified by acclamation. 

Before the balloting for trustees, 
President Riehle announced that inas- 
much as John A. Witherspoon, chair- 
man of the elections committee, was 
one of the nominees for trustee, he 
would name Karl Madden, Penn Mutual, 
Davenport, Ia., as acting chairman of 
that committee, with Grant Taggart, 
California-Western States Life, Cowley, 
Wyo., and Edgar Richardson, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Lexington, Ky., to assist 
him. 

Invitations for Later Years 
Prior to the presentation of invita- 


tions for 1938, President Riehle called | 


for invitations for any later years. F. 
E. Walker, United Benefit Life, presi- 
dent of the Salt Lake City association, 
invited the association to meet there 
in 1947, which will be the 100th anni- 
versary of the settlement of the inter- 
mountain territory. A. V. Youngman, 
Mutual Benefit Life, president New 
York city association, said that while 
it had had-to. withdraw its invitation 
for 1939, in view of the fact that hotel 
accomodations could not be secured on 
account of .the exposition there that 
year,.it would renew the invitation for 
either 1940 or 1941. 


‘Half Day Session 
Features Glenn 


Frank, O. J. Arnold 


Afternoon Free for Mountain 
Trip—Conferment Exercises 
Are Conducted 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters had a three hour work day 
Thursday during the Denver convention. 
Then they are scheduled—1,500 strong 
—to be conveyed to a spot in the 
mountains 30 miles or so away for an 
outing as guests of the Colorado as- 
sociation. Troutdale-in-the-Pines is the 
destination. They will return many 
hours later, a weary lot of convention- 
eers, rushing for the showers and the 
sheets. 

When the gavel fell for the morning 
session, the hall was only partially 
filled. Many conventioneers rolled 
»ver for an extra hour this morning to 
compensate for late hours at the presi- 
lent’s ball Wednesday night. That was 
2 gay event, although the evening was 
Warm and some of the less agile drop- 
‘ped out after a round or two. 


Holgar Johnson Presides 


Holgar J. Johnson, Fenn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, newly named for vice-presi- 
dent of the National association, was 
the presiding officer Thursday morn- 
ing. He always appears in incisive 
‘manner and keeps the program moving. 
‘After the invocation by Rabbi C. H. 
‘Kauvar and singing, the conferment 
‘exercises of the American College took 
‘place. At this time, those who were 
‘entitled to receive the C. L. U. designa- 
‘tion were presented with the awards 
‘by Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
‘college. Henry E. North delivered 
‘what corresponds to a baccalaureate 
‘address and Dr. S. S. Huebner, presi- 
‘dent of the college, gave a talk. 
| By the time these exercises were 
‘completed, the hall was well filled. 
‘The morning had one of the strongest 
finishes that any convention session 
has ever had with O. J. Arnold deliver- 
ping a remarkably well conceived paper 
‘in support of the American traditions 
|and system and with Dr. Glenn Frank, 
'recently deposed head of University of 
Wisconsin, now editor of “Rural Pro- 
/gress,” a probable candidate for U. S. 
}senator and a possible candidate for 
Republican nomination for president in 
1940, giving an address. 

Wednesday afternoon was replete 
with activities. The supervisors had 
an overflow luncheon, three seminars 
were conducted simultaneously until 
Shortly after 4 p. m., the National coun- 
cil had its meeting where Houston was 
selected as the 1938 meeting place and 
new officers were elected, the National 
Chapter C. L. U. had its annual dinner, 
several companies had dinners for their 
representatives and then the presi- 
dent’s ball. 

Dr. S. 8. Huebner, in his talk during 
the exercises of C. L. U. conferment 
—now a fixed Thursday morning fea- 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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C. L. U. Has Big Place In Program 


Better Educated 
Public Demands 
Educated Agents 


H. E. North Visions Progress of 
ferment Address 


The higher average of education 
among citizens of the United States 
makes it imperative that the men who 
are to provide their insurance protec- 
tion must also be better educated, 
Henry E. North, vice president, Metro- 
politan Life, recently transferred to 
San Francisco to take charge of its 
Pacific Coast activities, declared in his 
address at the C. L. U. conferment ex- 
ercises. He predicted, as one of the 
developments of the next decade, the 
taking of that training when men first 
enter the business, instead of five, 10 
or 15 years later, as at present. 

At the outset of his talk he an- 

nounced the subscription by the com- 
®panies, in accordance with a move- 
ment launched last year, of an educa- 
tional fund of $30,000, to be available 
to all representatives of subscribing 
companies. 

“We set out to raise $30,000,” he said. 
“We have more than $31,000—s0 you 
can see we have a record which comes 
very close to a perfect record for com- 
pany cooperation. Just now this is a 
trial endeavor, but if all goes well, as 
we expect it will, we hope to make the 
fund continuing. 


Portrait of Future Progress 


“I am sure that you will see the sig- 
nificance of this gift. It is very hand- 
some and tangible proof of the impor- 
tance attached by the life insurance 
community to this movement for lifting 
the level of underwriter competence. 
It is evidence—very real evidence—of 
the interest of the companies in every 
worthy means of improving the qual- 
ity of life insurance service to the pub- 
lic. This support, by the companies, 
of the program initiated by this asso- 
ciation, through the college, for the fur- 
ther raising of underwriting standards, 
is a portent—a most auspicious portent, 
I believe—of some of the progress we 
can expect in the coming decade. 

“What is the significance of the col- 
lege, and this great movement that we 
know as the C. L. U. movement? It 
means many things vastly important 
for the future. But to my mind it 
means more than anything else, that 
life’ insurance has come of age. 


Now An Accredited Profession 


“Life insurance underwriting is now 
inscribed among and accepted as one 
of the accredited professions. Whether 
we be C. L. U.’s or not, this is a gain 
for each and every one of us who is 
identified with life insurance. This rec- 
ognition lifts us all in the esteem of 
the public. It is a gain—and a great 
one—for the entire life insurance com- 
munity. 

“But our maturity—our entry into 
the professions—imposes responsibil- 
ities. To possess the C. L. U. desig- 
nation is a distinction. It is an allow- 
able reason for pride. It is a reward 
which you have earned through sacri- 
fice and hard work. Your accomplish- 
ment, as I have suggested, is very 
properly a reason for pride. But it 
should not be a selfish pride. It should 
be pride seasoned with appreciation. 

“You are the beneficiaries of a serv- 








ice—an opportunity—made available to|/ham, N. C.; Gerard Brown, Penn Mutual, Chicago, and John W. 
you, deliberately, by men who for the| Mutual, Philadelphia. Bottom row—O. J. 


most part were denied your opportu- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGBE 27) 





[Nearly 200 at National 


ey 





Chapter Dinner 


“The advanced underwriter has great 
opportunities today” promised Na- 
thaniel Seefurth of Chicago at the an- 
nual Dutch dinner of the National 
Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters 
Wednesday evening, A. J. Johannsen, 
retiring president National Chapter, 
presented the incoming president, Kel- 
logg Van Winkle, agency manager 
Equitable Society in Los Angeles. 

Nearly 200 were present, about one- 
third being wives of attending C. L. 
U.’s. At the speakers’ table were also 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, president American 
College; Dr. David McCahan, dean, and 
George Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit. 

“There are two prerequisites for ad- 
vanced underwriting,’ Mr. Seefurth 
vouchsafed, “First, there must be the 
professional attitude. That is the op- 
posite of quackery, which is more in- 
terested in the fee than the cure. The 
professional underwriter sells only 
what is needed; he takes the long 
view, and is more interested in the 
cure than the fee. 


Broad Mental Equipment 

“Second, the advanced underwriter 
must have a broad mental equipment, 
including some knowledge of eco- 
nomics, trusts, wills, business law and 
annuities, as well as life insurance. 

“For maximum success, his efforts 
should be distributed over program- 
ming, estate analysis and business in- 
surance. 

“The holder of the designation C. L. 
U. has certain obligations. He should 
set standards of service. This means 





an exchange of ideas and _ perhaps 
means a magazine or bulletin edited 
by C. L. U.’s. Also, he should keep 
from encroaching in other fields. For 
example, lawyers have complained that 
insurance men are sometimes practis- 
ing law, and if continued that might 
mean that lawyers might sell life in- 
surance.” 


Five Present Opportunities 

“I cannot conceive,” Mr. Seefurth 
declared, “of any change in the tax 
law that will disturb the underwriter 
who can adapt himself to changing 
conditions. Conditions are favorable 
for business if you are prepared. 

“Present taxes force the bregking up 
of estates into several entities. Each 
of these, such as a wife or child, is a 
prospect for insurance. Men in the 
medium brackets are now in the posi- 
tion that wealthy men were in a few 
years ago and must begin to protect 
themselves. 

“There is opportunity in insurance 
trusts. The revocable trust is out as 
long as insurance companies continue 
the settlement options, but the _ir- 
revocable trust has a big field, par- 
ticularly as a means of setting up a 
non-taxable fund for payment of death 
duties. 

“There is opportunity in stock pur- 
chase trusts, The function of a stock 
retirement plan is to exchange a 
speculative income, from a business, to 
a guaranteed income from life insur- 
ance under the options. 

“Another opportunity arises from the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 





Glimpses of Personalities 


















Top row (left to right)—E. J. Bruce, special agent Prudential, Denver; 


C. M. Comin, assistant manager Prudential, Denver; Glen A. 


McTaggart, 
ager Prudential, Denver; (inset) R. Thurman Taylor, Southeastern Life, Dur- 


Clegg, Penn 
Arnold, president Northwestern 


National; J. S. Hale, actuary Northwestern National; Jackson Cochrane, 
nity. I intended no figure of speech | Colorado insurance commissioner; Helen Rockwell, National Life, Cleveland, 
retiring chairman women underwriters division. 
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Expansion Decade 
In C. L. U. Project 
Is Now at Hand 


a 


Pioneering Period Is Over— 
Those With Designation Total 
1,247 


By DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


(Dr. Huebner, as president, American 
College of Life Underwriters, made these 
observations concerning the C. L. U. proj- 
ect at the exercises of conferment Tues 
day morning.) 


In opening the eleventh conferment 
of the American College of Life Un. 
derwriters, I am glad to state that 
these exercises again mark the conclu 
sion of another year of distinct prog- 
ress in the C. L. U. movement. This 
year 965 candidates took the C. L. U. 
examinations, and 16 more the life 
agency management examinations. The 
total of 981 C. L. U. and management 
candidates took the examinations at 73 
universities and colleges. The candi- 
dates represented 209 cities in 42 
states, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waii and China, and were associated 
with 100 different companies. Of the 
965 C. L. U. candidates, 97.6 per cent 
took the examinations this year on the 
installment plan, as compared with 
95.7 per cent in 1936, 93 per cent in 
1935, 90.5 per cent. in 1934, 87.3 per 
cent in 1933, and 57 per cent and 29 
per cent in 1931 and 1930, thus showing 
that the C. L. U. movement has sub- 
stantially reached the desired goal of 
having candidates pursue the course 
of study over a period of years, pref: 
erably on the four-year installment 
basis. 

It is gratifying that 146 candidates 
completed all of the C. L. U. educa 
tional program this year. The total 
number of Chartered Life Underwriters 
is thus brought to 1,247. An additional 
105 completed all of the examinations, 
but still have their experience require 
ments to fulfill. Some 1,446 additional 
underwriters have credit for the com 
pletion of some one or more of the five 
examinations, 486 more for two exall- 
inations, and 581 more for one. In all, 
2,798 have completed the C. L. U. pro 
gram in whole or in part. Up to date 
3,644 applications for the taking of the 
C. L. U. examinations have been a> 
proved. Moreover, many more undel 
writers have been induced to undertake 
the course of study. With respect to 
the 1,352 who have completed all of the 
educational requirements of the cdl 
lege, over the past 10 years, exclusive 
of death, only 23 have dropped out of 
the life insurance business. This 
interesting when considered in the 
light of the much discussed turn-over 
problem. 


Pioneering Decade 

The past 10 years, since the orgalt 
zation of the college in 1927, may be 
justly called the pioneering decade. 
Frankly, we may be proud of the re 
sults, especially when six of the 10 
years fell within a dismal business d¢ 
pression. 

Not only has the volume of canéi 
dates been satisfactory, but throughout 
educational standards have been kept 
high and have been enforced inflexibly. 
In other words, the record of the cok 
lege hag always been a clean one, com 
manding the respect of universities 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Three Seminar Sessions Are Held 





Vivian Anderson 
Conducts Estate 
Protection Parley 





Various Techniques Are Sug- 
gested in Employing the “Will 
App roa ” 





Between 250 and 300 attended the 
seminar session on “Estate Protection” 
presided over by C. Vivian Anderson, 
Provident Mutual, Cincinnati. In the 
address of the session, Milton Elrod, 
Jr, of Indianapolis, legal adviser of 
the Research & Review service, sound- 
ed the keynote which was the part life 
insurance plays in the proper planning 
and administration of estates 

Leader in the panel discussion was 
Harry Andrews, district manager of 
Provident Mutual at Tacoma, Wash., 
who answered the question, “Why Make 
a Will?” Mr. Andrews, who has been 
successful in the use of the “will ap 
proach” in writing a substantial vol- 
ume of business for a number of years, 
uses the question “Have You Made 
Your Will?” in presenting the need for 
life insurance and from that point pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate where life insur- 
ance fits into the picture. 


E. A. Hasek Is Heard 


E. A. Hasek, general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont at Kansas City, 
appeared second in the panel discus- 
sions, outlining “Some of the Factors 
to Be Considered in Making a Will.” 
He pointed out that not only can the 
agent be of service to his client, se- 
cure valuable information for his use 
but also build prestige by pointing out 
to the client these various important 
factors. He went into detail as to the 
factors which must be considered to 
insure the validity of wills in various 
states, as well as the necessity for 
keeping the will up-to-date. A recent 
survey, he said, showed that 52 out 
of every 100 wills gives the agent the 
true situation in facts about his pros- 
pect, his ambitions, desires and dreams 
for the future for his family and any 
charitable enterprises whom he hopes 
to benefit. 

“With that information,’ Mr. Hasek 
said, “we are fortified to point out the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 





Program For Average 
Buyer Arouses Interest 


Practical aspects of programming 
for the average policy buyer were 
dealt with in interesting fashion by 
the Wednesday afternoon seminar on 
“Programming” in the Conoco audi- 
torium, over which John A. Wither- 
spoon, John Hancock, Nashville, pre- 
sided. More than 300 convention dele- 
gates listened closely as William P. 
Worthington, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Home Life, described the 
“planned estates” set-up which ~2 de- 
veloped for his company, and as five 
star producers engaged in a panel dis- 
cussion of the topic. 


“Just as you and I are not moved by 
the closing scenes of an emotional 
movie when we come in late, so does 
your prospect give your attempt to 
close a cold reception unless he has 
undergone an emotional buildup,” Mr. 
Worthington told his audience, “We 
train our men to follow the tactics of 
successful authors and playwrights 
who start off by creating a set of 
problems for their characters to solve, 
and end up by solving them.” 


Ralph E. Talley Is Heard 


“Programming, when properly done, 
offers the underwirter a wonderful op- 
portunity to build prestige permanent- 
ly in his community,” Ralph EB. Talley, 
district manager at Knoxville for the 
Penn Mutual, said in presenting the 
first panel discussion on the theme 
sounded by Mr. Worthington. Proof 
of what programming can do for an 
agency, he cited figures showing sub- 
stantial year-by-year increases of his 
own agency since 1933, when a defi- 
nite campaign based on programming 
was initiated, as proof of the pudding. 
His agents called on prominent men, 
and of the first 17, made 15 sales, and 
one has brought in as many as 14 cases 
since the original sales, Mr. Talley 
said. These he classified either as 
“hub” prospects—centers of influence 
—or as “repeat” prospects to whom 
the agent can expect to go back and 
sell again and again. One of the lat- 
ter, he said, started as a buyer of 





$2,500 and now has $60,000 as the re- 
sult of repeat interviews. 

Mr. Talley, who is now president 
of the Knoxville association, related 
a story which he uses with the pros- 
pect who says it is silly for the agent 
to waste his time programming a life 
insurance estate as small as his: 

Cites An Analogy : 

“Mr, Prospect, if your little girl is 
sick, at home and wants a drink of 
water, and in bringing it from the 
kitchen you stumble and spill it, no 
great harm is done, as you can imme- 
diately refill the cup from the faucet. 
But suppose she were lying in the des- 
ert, with the only water at hand a few 
drops in a rusty tin cup—then wasting 
those few drops may mean the differ- 
ence between life and death for her. 
Your family, at your death, may find 
themselves in just as perilous a situ- 
ation. Then properly programmed life 
insurance will loom as vitally import- 
ant.” 

“IT always ask questions, never make 
statements, in my programming inter- 
views,” said Miss Hermine Kuhn, who 
has been leading woman producer four 
out of the past six years in the New 
York office of the Equitable with 
which she is connected. “Questions 
hold my prospect’s attention, as he 
must concentrate to answer them.” 
Here are a few of the “attention-get- 
ters” Miss Kuhn uses effectively: 
Have You A Will 

Mr. Prospect, do you know that no 
estate can be finally settled in less 
than seven years in any state? 

Have you a will? 

Have you appointed a guardian for 
your children? 

In the event both you and your wife 
die simultaneously, how would your 
children’s guardian invest their money? 

Do you know that there are certain 
features in any one of your policies 
which only you can obtain for your 
wife? 

Has your wife ever invested $5,000 
or $10,000 or $15,000? Where would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 





Practical Aspects 
Of Business 
Insurance Covered 





Paul Sanborn’s Address Features 
ieee Conducted by C. 
J. 


immerman 





(The convention Wednesday afternoon 
divided three ways. Three simultaneous 
seminars were conducted, each with a 
presiding officer, a sustained speaker and 
a panel of six who made briefer contribu- 
tions. Strangely the conventioneers div- 
ided themselves just about equally between 
the three sessions. About 300 attended 
each. There was much scurrying about, 
as one session was in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. another in the Conoco auditorium 
and the third in the Broadway theater.) 


The business insurance seminar was 
in charge of C. J. Zimmerman, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Chicago, who presided 
with his usual pleasing urbanity. The 
illusion should be, he declared, that the 
panelists are members of his agency 
attending a life underwriters meeting 
at which the speaker is Paul C. San- 
born, Connecticut Mutual, Boston, on 
the subject of business insurance. 
Whereupon Mr. Sanborn did give such 
an address. He related his experiences 
in closing a stock purchase agreement 
business insurance case and a so-called 
shock absorber case. Mr. Sanborn is 
a well informed, confident and positive 
speaker. 

The audience trickled into the hall 
during Mr. Sanborn’s address and by 
the time he closed about 300 were on 
hand. 

Distinguished Panel 

Mr. Zimmerman observed that his 
panel consisted of four “millionaires,” 
four C. L. U.’s, a member of the Wom- 
en’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, and a prominent general agent. 

In order to provide an excuse for the 
panel discussion, Mr. Zimmerman asked 
the audience to conceive of the partici- 
pants as guests at Mr. Zimmerman’s 
home, pursuing a discussion of busi- 
ness insurance with Mr. Sanborn. 

The panelists were: 

Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chi- 


cago general agent. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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immediate need for action on the pros- 
pect’s part to carry out his ambitions.” 
He pointed out that most thinking, pro- 
gressive men anticipate that within the 
next four or five years they will re- 
accumulate what they lost in the past 
five or six years—they are more or 
less at the turn in their economic af- 
fairs. They can reaccumulate this loss 
if they live. However, if they do not 
live, from an economic standpoint, 
they are dying at the worst time and 
it is up to the agent to help them 
“hedge” by purchasing adequate insur- 
ance, 
Mrs. Russell Is Absent 

Mrs. Mahala Russell of the Paul F. 
Clark agency of John Hancock at Bos- 
ton, who was scheduled to discuss “The 
Value of Bringing a Will Up to Date,” 
was unable to be present and in her 
absence this portion of the panel was 
handled by Chairman Anderson. In 
announcing the absence of the speaker, 
Mr. Anderson said that during the first 
six months of 1937, Mrs. Russell had 
written in excess of $355,000 of busi- 
ness. In his discussion, Mr. Anderson 
stressed the necessity for finesse, 
pointing out that the agent cannot sim- 
ply “barge” into a man’s office and 
ask him if his will is up to date. The 
agent can, however, he said, more 
easily ask him if his will is up to date 
than he can ask him if he has made a 
will. He pointed to the field which 
exists for the checking of wills with 
the constant shift of population be- 
cause, he said, with this shift from 
one state to another the will may 
become void. And in bringing the will 
up to date, a service is rendered which 
opens a splendid field for the agent. 

Emphasizing points made by Mr. 
Elrod, Franklin W. Ganse, of the Ganse- 
King Estate Service of Boston, pointed 
out that in rendering the proper kind 
of service, the agent secures a strong 
foothold. He stressed the necessity for 
proper information regarding inherit- 
ance taxes, suggesting that the agent 
inquire as to provisions in the client’s 
will for the payment of these taxes. 
He suggested that the National asso- 
ciation prepare a standardized method 
for figuring inheritance taxes on simple 
estates, pointing out that this would 
be of benefit to the agent, because as 
adviser to the client the agent should 
be able to figure what life insurance 
should be carried over to cover this tax. 


Bring Wills Up to Date. 

Mr. Ganse urged that wills be 
brought up to date, pointing out that 
the average man in the United States 
worth $250,000 or over has a “stale 
will” and leaves an estate not in as 
good shape as it should be. He urged 
the agents not to compete with law- 
yers or endeavor to be a lawyer yet, 
at the same time, he said, every man 
in his own line of work is a special 
lawyer if he knows his business. He 
urged that study be given to the matter 
of wills, taxation and estates because, 
he said, in proportion as people con- 
sider the protection of their estates, 
such consideration invariably leads to 
purchasing the necessary amount of 
life insurance. “Estate protection leads 
inevitably to the taking of life insur- 
ance.” 

Further, he urged the formation of 
life insurance and trust councils in the 
various communities, telling of their 
value to the agent and the community. 

“Co-operation with attorneys at law” 
was discussed by Phinehas Prouty, Jr. 
of Los Angeles- state agent for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life with the John W. 
Yates agency. Dovetailing his remarks 


with the previous speakers, Mr. Prouty 
digressed to some extent to include a 


the matter of getting business through 
attorneys. He told how agents can 
create new business for attorneys and 
how the attorney in turn can cooperate 
with the agent, pointing out that so 
far during the present year he has 
been responsible for the drawing of 
63 wills by approximately 14 attorneys. 
“The spread involved,” he said, “is 
obvious.” 

Following the panel, the general dis- 
cussion brought forth questions from a 
number of those present, including J. 
W. Nixon of Idaho Falls; Donald Wade 
of Trinidad; W. A. Carter, Salt Lake 
City; Van Robinson of Salt Lake City; 
Ray Meyer of Amarillo, Tex.; Harold 
Anderson of Colorado Springs. 





Meeting Prospects’ 
Efforts to Compare 
Companies’ Merits 





In the open forum at the Million 
Dollar Round Table the question of 
meeting prospects’ efforts to befog the 
issue, through comparison of compa- 
nies, was brought up. Some of the 
suggestions offered were: 


BURT WULFEKOETTER, Cincin- 
nati: In case I am called and asked, 
“How does your company compare 
with the X. Y. Z. Company, etc?” I 
ask them what companies they are 
dealing with. It makes no difference 
which companies. Then I will state, 
“They are all excellent companies. I 
don’t think you can make a single mis- 
take, but there is only one thing which 
{ will guarantee that none of the rest 
of them have.” They always ask me 
what it is, and I say, “My services,” 
and I am either in or out. 

* oa cg 

DIX TEACHENOR, Kansas City Life, 
Kansas City:: A friend from Chicago 
said to me the other day, “I never 
heard of these small companies. I 
never heard of the Kansas City Life.” 
And I said to him, “If you will pardon 
me, I never heard of your mother, but 
I have no doubt that she is the finest 
woman in the world.” 

* a * 
CHAIRMAN TAGGART: One time 


when I was canvassing a Wyoming 
farmer and his family I found another 





agent on the job. When they asked 
about his company he started to thumb 
his vest and said, “I represent the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, which 
is the oldest company in the United 
States.” I said, “If you will pardon 
me, I am not going to recommend it to 
these people. If they were going to 
buy a cow, I would recommend a young 
one, not an old one.” 
* * * 

A. C. BAYLESS, Southland Life, 
Houston, Tex.: Once I was trying to 
sell the third assistant and the fourth 
assistant purchasing agent. They can 
be the most important people in the 
whole world and they haven't got the 
authority to buy a keg of nails. I went 
in to see this fellow, and he said, “I 
have heard of you, Mr. Bayless, but I 
never heard of your company.” I said, 
“Did it ever occur to you that my com- 
pany has never heard of you?” He 
said, “In that case, let’s get examined,” 
and I said, “All right.” That is the 
way to handle that kind of stuff. 

* * * 

STANLEY MARTIN, State Mutual, 
Columbus, O.: When they start to 
cross-examine me about my company, 
and tell me how they can get 6 per 
cent interest on their money, I ask 
them, “Do you make as much as $25,- 
000?” Then I say, “Don't sign with 
anybody else. My company is hunting 
men like you and will give you 25 
grand.” 

* * «* 

JOHN O. TODD, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Minneapolis: Whenever I am call- 
ing on a man and he says to me, “One 
of your competitors was in to see me 
today,” I say, “What kind of automo- 
biles was he selling.” He says, “Not 
automobiles. He wag selling life in- 
surance.” And I say, “Oh, you mean 
one of my associates.” 


Entertainment for Ladies 

A caravan of private automobiles 
escorted by police motorcycles with 
shrieking sirens conveyed more than 
200 women guests through the parks 
and residential neighborhoods out to 
Cherry Hills country club Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Moving pictures were shown of Estes 
Park, Colorado Springs and _ other 
Colorado vacation spots and then an 
elaborate tea was served on the wide 
lawns of the club facing the moun- 





Outside the Convention Halls 





Life, 





practical and commercial application in 


tion. 





Top row (left to right)—S. T. Whatley, vice-president Aetna Life; Jul 
Baumann, general agent Pacific Mutual, Houston; H. D. Mouzon, Jr., agency 
manager Amicable Life; B. A. Donnally, executive vice-president Gulf States 


Bottom row—0O, J. Lacy, president California-Western States Life; 
C. H. Hoon, Minnesota Mutual, Denver; Wilfrid Jones, headquarters staff 
National association, and J. M. Hughes, executive secretary Boston associa- 
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Presides as Big Denver 
Convention Starts Work 








THEODORE M. RIEHLE, New York 
President National Association 
of Life Underwriters 





tains. Each guest was presented with 
a native cactus plant in a vase of 
rose-hued Colorado alabuster as a 
souvenir, 

Mrs. Curt A, Schroeder headed the 
women’s entertainment committee, 








Overflow Attendance at 
Luncheon for Supervisors 





An attendance which overflowed the 
meager quarters provided for it, in- 
cluding many general agents and man- 
agers and some company men, in addi- 
tion to those who could be classed 
strictly as supervisors, turned out for 
the supervisors’ luncheon Wednesday 
to hear Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent Massachusetts Mutual Life, talk 
on “Supervision and Training.” C. D. 
Jolly, Prudential, Denver, presided 
and W. A. Spencer, Jr., Denver gen- 
eral agent Massachusetts Mutual, in- 
troduced the speaker. 


Cites Desirable Qualities 

While emphasizing the necessity for 
proper training in getting new men 
started off right, Mr. Fischer gave es- 
pecial attention to the qualities re 
quired in a successful supervisor. He 
said that he must be primarily a man 
of action, The preparation of a pro 
gram of agency building is up to the 
manager or general agent and the 
supervisor’s job is to carry out that 
program. 

To do that, he said, requires loyalty 
to the company, the agency and its 
program; courage—to tackle a tough 
job and get the discouraged agent 
back on his feet; endurance—on the 
job morning, noon and night; honesty 
—looking at the job squarely, offering 
no alibis, not a “yes man;” experi- 
ence—preferably a man just coming 
over the peak, preparing for oppor 
tunity ahead; a worker—able to teach 
sound work habits; financially sound, 
an optimist, a team worker, unselfish 
and sympathetic, kind but firm in deal- 
ing with men. 

The man, he said, is more important 
than the job, and the supervisor is the 
man who has to put the plan across. 


Arnold Gives Party 


President O. J. Arnold’ of North 
western National Life was host at 4 
dinner in the Brown Palace Wednes 
day evening for the representatives 








of his company at the convention, 
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Buyer Is Weighed 


In Seminar 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
she go? To a friend or a relative? 
Would you like that? Would she se- 
cure competent advice from either 
source? 

Have you’ ever thought of the in- 
come possibilities in your insurance 
policies for yourself and your. wife 
when yov are at the ebb tide of life? 
First Few Seconds Vital 

“The first few seconds of an inter- 
view either opens or closes the door 
to opportunity for a successful sale,” 
Miss Kuhn concluded. ‘Make those 
opening moments count.” 

“Most agents make their approach 
too complex,’ said W. Rankin Furey, 
general agent for Berkshire Life at 
Pittsburgh, in making a plea for sim- 
plicity in the programming interview. 
“The simpler it is, the more sales- 
worthy. I am especially glad to note 
that Mr. Worthington in his address 
did not dwell on such technicalities 
as tax features, and other phases of 
selling which too often confuse the av- 
erage prospect.” 

With reference to arranging settle- 
ment options, Mr. Furey pointed to the 
trend toward simplification which is 
being encouraged by many companies 
who recongize the impossibility of an- 
ticipating with any certainty either the 
needs of the beneficiary or the pur- 
chasing power of money 20 or 30 years 
hence, The form of settlement agreed 
on should be simple, clear, and above 
all, flexible, he said. 

Keep Requirements Down 

“Keep down to the absolute mini- 
mum the buying requirements you set 
up for your prospect,” Arthur V. 
Youngman, unit manager for the Mu- 
tual Benefit in New York city, recom- 
mended. “You all know what happens 
to the Rolls-Royce salesman when he 
calls on a Ford prospect.” 

“The prospect doesn’t know the an- 
swer to many of the questions you 
propound to him because he has never 
been in the position his wife will be 
in when she is faced with these ques- 
tions,” he said. “He will welcome any 
intelligent help you can give him.” 

Mr. Youngman said that, in de- 
termining the approximate amount 
which he endeavors to sell a prospect, 
he has found that for men with in- 
comes under $3,000 a year, 10 percent 
is about the maximum which they 
will allot for life insurance premiums; 
with incomes of $3,000 to $7,500, oc- 
casionally this proportion can be in- 
creased slightly; and with incomes of 
better than $7,500 the proportion may 
go as high as 15 per cent. For ex- 
ample, a man 35 years old, married, 
with two children 5 and 10 years old, 
can be expected to set aside up to 
$400 a year for life insurance which 
will give him approximately $20,000. 

But when a man’s income is not 
large enough to permit him to fulfill 
his desires, Mr. Youngman sits down 
with his prospect and actually helps 
him budget his family’s expenditures, 
The important thing is, he said, to ex- 
ercise some element of control to keep 
within the prospect’s income. 


Frisbie’s Aphorisms 

Charles J. Frisbie, general agent for 
New England Mutual at Seattle, brought 
down the house with his aphorisms for 
life underwriters, who, in the language 
of Merle Thorpe, featured speaker at 
the big public meeting Tuesday eve- 
ning, wanted to be “exciters” and moti- 
vate their prospects to favorable action. 

“A politician thinks of the next elec- 
tion; the insurance man thinks of the 
next generation,” was one of his pun- 
gent comments. Others were: 

Footprints on the sands of time are 
not made by sitting down. 

Hot door handles and cold feet never 
made a salesman. 


Salesmen must be red hot to make 
the prospect luke warm. 

Here are a few things for the sales- 
man to say to his prospect: 


Self Satisfied Prospect 

If what you did yesterday seems so 
big to you, certainly you haven’t done 
much today (for the self-satisfied pros- 
pect). 

Leave your wife something to take 
care of her instead of something she 
will have to take care of. 

Mr. Frisbie conducted an imaginary 
interview with one of his fellow panel 
members, and his witty, pointed re- 
marks brought gales of laughter from 
the audience. He wound up by per- 
suading his prospect to accompany him 
to the doctor, brushing aside his plea 
for delay with the remark: “While 
you think it over, my company can 
think you over.” 

At the conclusion of the panel dis- 
cussion, a number of questions asked 
from the floor were settled to the sat- 
isfaction of the audience, and the ses- 
sion wound up with Mr. Frisbie, by 
popular request, charting his way 
through an imaginary interview with 
the aid of a blackboard. 


ENTER, MUTUA 
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ture of these conventions—gave inter- 
esting statistics concerning the growth 
and present status of the educational 
undertaking. The movement, he said, 
has gone through the pioneering decade 
and the 10 years ahead, he predicted, 
will witness remarkable expansion. Dr. 
Huebner is president, American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 





North Commencement Speaker 


Henry E. North of San Francisco, 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, who 
has been very active in connection with 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers ever since its inception, gave 
the “commencement address” at the 
Cc. L. U. conferment exercises. He 
traced the progress of the American 
College and the C. L. U. movement in 
its first decade, just completed, and 
outlined some of its developments that 
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may be looked for in the decade jug 
ahead. He also announced the gy) 
scription by the companies of the $39, 
000 educational fund to be available 
to all their representatives. 

The address of O. J. Arnold, preg. 
dent Northwestern National Life, was 
statesmanlike. It is the most sustaing 
feature of the convention. 

Much research work went into its 
preparation. Mr. Arnold had the floor 
for nearly an hour. His argument, jp 
tabloid, was that social security is not 
a new conception, that the history of 
the United States has been the history 
of the world’s greatest fight agains 
poverty, and that in this country life 
insurance—the greatest device for mak. 
ing men secure—has been refined and 
popularized to its greatest extent, His 
paper was replete with historical facts 
as to how man’s lot has been bettered 
in the United States in the last 5) 
years. 


F. C. Whatley, general agent Aetn 
Life, at San Francisco, and Clarke A, 
Moore, general agent of the same com. 
pany at Oakland, are attending the 
convention en route to their company 
convention at Colorado Springs. 














® Through the doorway sits the prospect—and a problem. His wants, his ambitions, his life are hi 


No one in the world has a wife and children like HIS. Ask him. ( 


the Mutual Benefit man steps in—with the answer. 
® The Mutual Benefit man can render a personalized service, “custom building” a life insurance estat 


contracts are. 
® Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home office with a proved ability to cooperate in the drafting 
of even minute details of an individual life plan. Back of him also stands a reoord of stability asl 
fair dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal treatment. The Mutual Benefit has alway. bea 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneers] & 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as possible all new benefits to old policies, making thea 


as modern as the newest. 


and he needs an individual solution to his problem. That’s whet 


to fit the life plans of each individual. He can draw on a vast resource of forms, plans and combinations 
of ‘settlement agreements to fit almost any situation. That’s how flexible and adaptable Mutual Benelt 


© The Mutual Benefit story of personalized service and fair dealing is earning its men a welcom2. Te 
Mutual Benefit man speaks the prospect’s language—the language of individualized service. 
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their freedom for a measure of se- 
curity. 

In the dark ages, the church and 
feudal lords, wrote their own compro- 
mise with poverty. They bound the 
serf to the soil of his master. In ex- 
change fgr armed protection and a 
meager quota of food and shelter, the 
serf gave his freedom. 

In time, however, poverty began 
to drive the serf from the soil into the 
cities, where a system of labor for 
wages gave him a measure of freedom. 
But almost at the same time came the 
rise of the great modern states and 
nations and again a compromise was 
sought and found. “The Divine Right 
of Kings” was the cry and men were 
told that their security, wealth and 
right to exist were a gift of the state 
and its rulers. 


Poverty Was Accepted 


Scarcely anyone ever thought of the 
possibility of abolishing poverty. Pov- 
erty was accepted as the lot of the 
masses. 

Stimulated by the discovery of new 
lands and a great mental awakening, 
the suppressed desire for freedom and 
security for all was given sudden re- 
lease. They broke the ties of author- 
ity and turned their backs on their 
homelands in England and France and 
Holland to venture forth to a new 
world. They were willing to gamble 
their fortunes and their lives in the 
almost desperate hope that freedom 
and security could be carved from a 
wilderness. To them America owes a 
great debt, for it was they who first 
had the courage to challenge the right 
of poverty to exist. 

Just 161 years ago Thomas Jefferson 
and his colleagues wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence and. declared to 
the world that all men are created 
equal and are endowed with the rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and in the same year Adam 
Smith declared that the security and 
strength of a nation rest not upon the 
strength and wealth of its leaders, but 
upon the strength and wealth of all 
of its people. 

Principles Took Root 

In America these principles took 
root. All compromise ended. Here 
men could be both free and secure. 
They would forge their own security 
and trust no longer to kings and lords 
and masters who promised security, 
but provided only poverty. 

Not until after the civil war and 
the post-war panic of 1873-79 did this 
nation emerge a strong nation of free 
men united to do battle for the security 
of its people. 

In the 50 years that followed the 
recovery of 1878 and 1879, the popula- 
tion a little more than doubled. 

At the end of this period the total 
national wealth was nine times that at 
the beginning. The average annual 
income for the last five years of_the 
period was nearly 10 times that of 
the first five years. The national wage 
bill was five times as great. The an- 
nual wage of the worker was_ three 
times as great, and his real wage on 
the basis of a fixed dollar, twice as 
great. While our farm acreage was but 
1% times as great, it was 3% times 
as valuable, and the income from farm 
products multiplied eight times. Rail- 
road mileage multiplied almost three 
times and the ton miles of freight 
carried was over four times as large. 
Industrial power output increased 12% 
times. 


Had 45% of World’s Wealth 
Before 10 years of this period, the 


value of the industrial output and- 


‘social security. 





farm products was greater than that 
of any nation. 

At the end of this period the United 
States occupied but 6 per cent of the 
area of the world and its people com- 
prised only 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Yet that 7 per cent owned 45 
per cent of the world’s wealth. It pro- 
duced 36 per cent of the water power, 
60 per cent of the petroleum, 48 per 
cent of the copper, 33 per cent of the 
coal, 47 per cent of the steel, 25 per 
cent of the sugar, 58 per cent of the 
corn, and 56 per cent of the cotton. 
This small 7 per cent could purchase 
freely of the products it did not pro- 
duce. They bought and consumed 50 
per cent of the world’s rubber, 50 per 
cent of its coffee and 75 per cent of 
its silk. 

Was this simply a sterile wealth 
locked behind bars? Was it the wealth 
of a privileged few who let dribble 
through their fingers a pittance for 
charity and mercy in order that they 
might make easier and less threaten- 
ing the suffering of the poor? Was it 
a wealth which merely supported the 
ancient compromise with poverty by 
here and there relieving the distress 
of the insecure? Or was it a dynamic 
wealth, destroying poverty at its 
source? Never in history have we 
seen a more militant wealth. Never 
was a wealth better used to create 
The old, concept of 
charity to alleviate suffering became 
anew concept of philanthropy, through 
which at first millions and then bil- 
lions of dollars were poured direct 
from the coffers of industry into the 
warfare against poverty and its causes. 
The forces of insecurity fell into steady 
retreat. 


Science Was-Weapon 


In the battle against drudgery, man- 
kind found his greatest weapon in 
science. Invention became an organ- 
ized activity instead of an occasional 
accident of scattered genius. In 1876 
Edison established the first laboratory 
of invention. At the end of this pe- 
riod there were more than 1,600 in- 
dustrial commercial research labora- 
tories employing some 35,000 workers 
and spending in excess of 200 million 
dollars annually. 


Not content to make work easier, 
science and industry removed com- 
pletely from the home a myriad of 
tasks such as candle-making, soap-mak- 
ing, spinning, weaving and garment- 
making. 


In factory and field, inventions went 
even farther to lighten the burden of 
workers. The reaper, the thresher and 
a host of new devices cut untold hours 
of work from the daily lives of the 
farmer and his whole family. In man- 
ufacturing, machine after machine was 
designed and built to make hard work 





into easy work. Hours of labor in in- 
dustry were cut more than 30 per cent. 
The old doctrine of hard labor and 
travail as the lot of the masses of 
men gave way to a new doctrine that 
hard labor is for machines and not for 
men. 

We: became able to spend from 10 
to 12 billion dollars on recreation ev- 
ery year; a nation with 20 million ra- 
dios, owning 58 per cent of all the 
world’s telephones and 76 per cent of 
all the automobiles 


Better Refrigeration, Sanitation 


Better housing, refrigeration and 
sanitation were brought to homes. Med- 
ical science attacked scourge and dis- 
ease. Yellow fever was obliterated. 
The death rate from typhoid fever 
dropped from 36 persons to 5 per 100,- 
000; diphtheria deaths dropped from 44 
to 5. Smallpox all but disappeared; 
malaria and hookworm lost their hold 
in the south. The death rate of chil- 
dren under five years dropped from 
44 per cent to 14 per cent of the deaths 
occurring in our population, and the 
span of life was increased from 40 
years to nearly 60 years. 


Prevention and early detection of 
disease became a standard part of 
community life. 

’The organized movement for safety 
in industry got under way. 

Against old age, voluntary pension 
plans had multiplied many times and 
endowment policies had increased over 
1,000 per cent. The number of aged 
dependents living with their children 
in private homes dropped 42 per cent 
and the number of aged persons living 
in alms houses had dropped almost 50 
per cent. 


Hospitals Multiplied 


The number of hospitals multiplied 
33 times and the available beds 28 
times. By the end of the period the 
total capitalization of private hospi- 
tals exceeded that of all but four of 
our great manufacturing industries. 
The 100 free clinics at the start of the 
period multiplied 60 times and were 
handling 30 million visits a year by 
the end of the period. 


The churches added to precept the 
work of prevention and of rehabilita- 
tion of society’s wreckage. The church 
school and recreation center, the young 
People’s society, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Seoul, 2. mw. ©. A. ¥. ws cue 
Knights of Columbus and Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association—all were religious 
or semi-religious institutions seeking 
after the moral welfare of the commu- 
nity. At the end of the period six mil- 
lions of youth were active in them. 

Secular organizations were arising 
to go to the aid of the church. At the 
start of the period the social agency 
was almost unknown. At the end of 
the period 700 child guidance clinics 





— 


were dealing with the problem of the 
family and the child. 


Professional Social Workers 

At the end of the period there were 
over 80,000 paid professional social 
workers in America. 

In America the principle of elemep. 
tary education for all had been estab. 
lished at the start of the period. At 
that time 65 per cent of our children 
between the ages of 5 and 17 were at. 
tending our public schools. Fifty years 
later more than 80 per cent were in,at- 
tendance. % 

The end result of this advance was a 
steady decline in the rate of illiteracy 
from 18 per cent at the start of the 


| period to less than 6 per cent at the 


end of the period. Education was 
equipping the masses for a useful life 
of well-being. 

Savings Deposits Multiplied 

In these 50 years the number of 
savings depositors multiplied 22% 
times and their total savings multiplied 
34 times. 

At the start of the period one out of 
five children between the ages of 10 
and 15 was gainfully employed. At 
the end of the period only one out of 
25 was employed. Yet no federal law 
against child labor had been written, 
and this reduction of child labor must 
in large part be credited to advancing 
industry. 

I would not close your eyes to the 
defeats. There was much yet to be 
done. But we today need a true under- 
standing of the forces which have in 
so short a time builded our nation. It 
is upward and forward on the same 
path that America is moving today and 
will move with accelerated pace. 


Popularized Life Insurance 


Against the specter of a fixed pov- 
erty for any portion of its people Amer- 
ica created the many new weapons 
which warred so successfully on drudg- 
ery, disease, disablement, premature 
death, social and moral decay, ignor- 
ance and greed. It was to fight this 
specter that America seized upon, re 
fined and brought to millions of its 
people life insurance—man’s greatest 
single social invention for protecting 
and making secure a people. No single 
invention of science has accomplished 
more than life insurance in striking at 
the roots of poverty. 

In the 50 years the number of life 
policies in force multiplied 131 times 
and the total insurance in force mul- 
tiplied 64 times. From the device of 4 
few, it grew to be the device of the 
many, until at the end of the period 65 
million individual Americans owned life 
insurance. . 

Saving of Human Misery 


In those years life insurance stepped 
in where death had laid men low and 
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Grant Taggart, California-Western States 


Life, Crowley, Wyoming, outgoing chairman Million Dollar Round 
Table; Jack Lauer, Penn Mutual, Cincinnati, new chairman; Paul S. Sanborn, Connecticut Mutual, Boston; H. @ 
Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles, both members executive committee of Round Table; John 0. Todd, 
Northwestern Mutual, Minneapolis; E. B. Stinde, Northwestern Mutual, St. Louis; Nathaniel Seefurth, tax 
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PORTLAND and SEATTLE 


Send greetings from the Great Northwest to the 48th annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters now in session in Denver. The agencies 


listed here have always been staunch supporters of the N. A. L. U. and will con- 
tinue to do their part in helping to better the institution of Life Insurance. 
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wiped out almost 10 billions of eco- 
nomic loss with immeasurable saving 
of human misery. Life insurance paid 
back 12 billions of savings to living 
persons, to assist the aged, disabled, 
distressed, and victims of adversity. 

In those years, the companies hurled 
22 billions of dollars into the teeth of 
poverty, an amount which would have 
paid eight times over the annual sal- 
aries and wages of all the workers en- 
gaged in industry at the start of the 
period. 

Life insurance was ideally suited to 
the new doctrine that poverty should 
be destroyed at its source. Thousands 
of medical examiners preached better 
health, gave millions of free health ex- 
aminations and dispensed medical ad- 
vice. Life insurance publicity depart- 
ments sought to plant the seeds of 
preventive care and avoidance of acci- 
dents and illness. The actuaries re- 
corded the gains and losses, and called 
the turn of battle to advancing medi- 
cal science in its fight against disease 
and premature death. 


Rebuke to the Critics 


The financial men built a barrier be- 
tween the wealth of the people and 
the forces of greed that prey upon their 
savings. Premium payments multiplied 
nearly six times as fast as the national 
income, while payments to policyhotd- 
ers in the last year were 37 times as 
great as payments in the first year of 
the period. A little over 400 millions 
of assets at the start of the period mul- 
tiplied 39 times to reach the total of 
17% billions of dollars. These savings 
increased many times faster than our 
population, wealth, manufactures, or 
agriculture. Such is the rebuke of the 
American people to those critics who 
say that insurance and savings should 
not go hand in hand! 

Through this union of insurance and 
savings, America’s millions of policy- 
holders came to hold a vast stake in 
industry. At the end of the period they 
owned 25 per cent of the obligations of 
the railroads outstanding in the hands 
of the public, 18 per cent of all the 
obligations of our public utilities, more 
than 15 per cent of our farm mortgages, 
and more than 15 per cent of our non- 
farm mortgages. 

The men who direct the destinies of 
an institution are as important an in- 
dication of its strength as are the fig- 
ures of its financial statement. The 
directors and officers of life companies 
sought to bring increasing protection 
and benefits to the public. One of the 
earliest business institutions to come 
under the supervision of government, 
each reform and each ruling set forth 
for life insurance was patterned on 
what the leaders of the industry had 
initiated, frequently many years in ad- 
vance of government action. 


Worked for Social Welfare 


Life insurance more than any other 
agency has preached and worked for 
social welfare. The handful of field 
workers at the start of the period grew 
to a powerful army of over 200,000 men, 
social workers in the highest and most 
productive sense of the word. They 
went forth preaching the sanctity of 
the family, calling men to face their re- 
sponsibility to their loved ones, knit- 
ting together the ties of family rela- 
tionship, forestalling the ravages of 
death, of disease and of old age on 
the lives of men and women, and 
preaching the need for diligence and 
care in protecting men’s savings. 

It would be far more pleasant, if not 
a realistic picture, if we might stop at 
the end of these 50 years. But fresh 
in the memory is our descent into eco- 
nomic depression, devastating retribu- 
tion for the frenzy of world speculation 
that had its beginnings in the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of billions of material 
and human wealth during the world 
war. 


Proposal to Surrender 


Poverty and privation returned to a 
large number. Security became once 
more a live issue. 





Old substitutes for security were 
brought out under new guises. 

There are those who say we shall 
have a permanent and increasing pov- 
erty-stricken class in America which 
must be supported by our government. 
When we look upon the progress of our 
American ideal, can we accept any such 
proposal to surrender? 

There are those who believe com- 
munism and fascism and other forms 
of dictatorship are the ultimate solu- 
tion of our security. Can we with san- 
ity return to the belief that monarchs, 
dictators or any other ruling class can 
give security to our people as a gift? 

There are those who would tell us 
that the way to security for our peo- 
ple lies in permanently restricting their 
productive effort. Can we look upon 
the advance of plenty and the retreat 
of privation and believe that this is 
the path to security? Can we believe 
that restriction of our productive power 
and wealth is the answer as long as 
any large proportion of our population 
still is living on a bare subsistence 
level? 


Possibilities of the Ideal 


Some say we have exhausted all the 
possibilities in the American ideal and 
that we must seek a new course. But 
can we agree with this contention when 
86 per cent of the heads of families on 
relief have only a common school edu- 
cation or less, when 40 per cent of the 
unemployable heads of families are 
widows with children to care for; and 
when the incidence of sickness among 
families on relief is 40 per cent higher 
than that of non-relief families? 

(Can we turn back to compromise? 
Can we rest content with a level of 
well-being which merely tides over a 
large proportion of our population from 
one day’s misery to the next? 

A productive, vigorous and creative 
people, working in and through such 
institutions as they may inspire, afford 
the only promise of a true security. 
Government should encourage these 
creative forces at all times. But the 
task of gaining security is far too great 
for government to assume alone. We 
must look to a vigorous society in 
which every agency is everlastingly 
seeking to enhance the security of its 
people. 

Convictions Lie Deep 


Because I know these convictions lie 
deep within the American conscious- 
ness, I know what will be the ultimate 
answer of the American people to any 
alternate proposals. Setting aside for 
a moment all that government, our so- 
cial institutions and business generally 
have accomplished in the years of de- 
pression, the record of life insurance 
alone will justify the American way to 
security. 

The central fact of depression is 
that the nation’s ability to produce and 
ability to consume are thrown widely 
out of balance. The task of bringing 
them into balance once more is the task 
of recovery. Every dollar of savings of 
the public which has been preserved 
and made available for consuming pow- 
er is a dollar that fights depression and 
promotes recovery. Such were the 16 
billions of dollars (not including pol- 
icy loans) that flowed back into the 
hands of policyholders and their fam- 
ilies during the first six years of the 
depression. 

Priming the Pump 


Life insurance “primed the pump” 
of recovery in those six years by dip- 
ping into the savings of the past. Yet, 
at the end of these six years, the assets 
of life companies had increased 5% 
billion dollars. Life insurance “primed 
the pump” with 16 billions and mean- 
while increased its savings fund by 33 
per cent. In that same period, through 
relief and work-relief agencies, gov- 
ernment primed the pump with a little 
over 5 billions, and by just that stag- 
gering amount added to the increasing 
mortgage being fastened on our na- 
tion’s future. The economy of life in- 
surance is the economy of “pay as you 
go.” And can anyone deny that “pay 





as you go” is the only economy of true 
security? 

Out of those 16 billions of dollars, 
5% billions were marshaled into the 
battle against the inroads of death. 
Almost 11 billions were paid to living 
policyholders to be used in the fight 
on sickness, want, privation and hard- 
ship. These vast payments were sim- 
ply the normal functioning of life in- 
surance. In those six years life in- 
surance paid out almost as much to 
meet the crisis as it had paid out in 20 
preceding years of comparative pros- 
perity. Every one of those dollars was 
a contract dollar, depreciated not one 
whit, but doing double duty in an era 
of falling prices. 

Moral Softening 


It is in the realm of morale, of char- 
acter and of moral fiber that these dol- 
lars translate themselves into sound 
public welfare and human well-being. 
I question whether a wholesome feel- 
ing of well-being can come to the man 
who must live for today by borrowing 
from the nation’s future. Certainly the 
moral softening that takes place under 
those circumstances is far removed 
from the spirit, the character and the 
well-being of the man who has builded 
his own security. 

These results of life insurance in dol- 
lars, and in spiritual values, point to 
no compromise with poverty in Amer- 
ica, no policy of restriction, no admis- 
sion of defeat. It would be foolhardy 
if we were to plot America’s future only 
on the failures and the shortcomings 
of our society revealed by the depres- 
sion. Sanity demands that our future 
path be plotted upon those elements 
in our society which have proved suc- 
cessful and worthwhile. America’s past 
and present point unerringly to our fu- 
ture—a future such as no nation has 
ever known, a future of true security. 


Sees New Opportunity 


In the future, I sense a new oppor- 
tunity and a new breadth of service 
for the men and women of life insur- 
ance. Every class has gained new 
faith in the security that can be won 
through life insurance. To men of 
substance life insurance has opened 
new avenues by which their substance 
may be protected against the inroads 
of depression, taxation and business 
hazards. To millions of average means, 
it has taught the saving value and time- 
ly rewards of individual security. This 
example was not lost upon countless 
others who were prevented by poverty 
from owning life insurance. None of 
these millions will be content to turn 
back. 

That is the destiny of life insurance 
in America. To the call of that des- 
tiny I know you are prepared to re- 
spond. I know there burns today in 
the hearts of our 200,000 life under- 
writers a zeal and a faith that are a 
thing of great moment for all the peo- 
ple. For you are among the staunch- 
est of laborers who must build this 
citadel of security for our society. 

We shall not know defeat in the bat- 
tle against human poverty and priva- 
tion, nor shall we within our lifetime 
taste the fruits of final victory. But 
this I know: history shall record that 
in this crucial time we men and women 
of life insurance responded to the call 
for faith in life, for belief in America’s 
ideal. 

We will not compromise with pov- 
erty. We will not join with those who 
would place upon the backs of mankind 
everlasting misery. But we shall take 
our place with the doctor, the research 
man, the inventor, the engineer, the 
social worker and the stateman as true 
builders of security for our society. 
Inspired by the love of humane and 
brave living, we shall press ever for- 
ward, ever a little closer to our goal 
of security for all. 


Two From Travelers H. O. 


From the Travelers head office came 
two assistant superintendents of agen- 
cies, Harry W. Anderson, and Thomas 
W, Cole. 
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Advice as to Will 
Is Vital Feature 
Of Real Service 


Programming and Tax Scheme 
Less Important Than Arranging 
Estate Distribution 


By MILTON ELROD, JR. 


(Mr. Elrod, who is legal editor, Re- 
search and, Review, Indianapolis, ad- 
dressed the “Estate Protection” seminar 
Wednesday afternoon.) 








The average man has little concep- 
tion of the legal processes of estate 
transfer and the losses which accom- 
pany the supposedly simple business 
of passing his estate from his dead 
hands into the living hands of his 
heirs. He thinks of his estate as pass- 
ing directly to the family, that what is 
his today will be theirs tomorrow. He 
visualizes the benefits the estate will 
bring to them upon the basis of its 
present principal value. He speculates 
upon the income it will provide, usually 
upon the mistaken basis of the income 
that it is now producing under his 
own personal management. And then 
he dies. 

And the estate does not pass directly 
into the hands of the family. If there 
is any estate, it passes directly into 
the hands of the probate court. 

Death creates automatically what we 
might call an estate receivership. The 
estate is taken over by the court; and 
the “going estate concern” finds itself 
temporarily in the hands of a “receiver” 
known as the executor or administrator. 
Only after this receiver has met a 
variety of estate obligations, and 
charged the estate with the expenses 
of his receivership, is the estate “busi- 
ness” turned over to the heirs. 


Third Parties Take Precedence 


Nor are the widow and children prior 
claimants to the assets. They find a 
substantial group of third parties whose 
claims take precedence over their rights 
in the property that ostensibly has 
been left to them. First come the 
creditors, and they delve into the estate 
and extract the amounts necessary to 
meet the debts and obligations that 
have been left by the deceased, includ- 
ing costs of the last illness and burial 
expenses. Second, come the tax col- 
lectors representing the state govern- 
ments as well as Uncle Sam; and they 
extract the amounts due to them in 
the form of inheritance and estate taxes 
imposed upon its transfer. 

The administrator or executor ex- 
tracts the costs of the receivership, the 
amounts needed for probate court 
costs, attorney fees, legal notices, ap- 
praisors, and his own charges. 


Must Be Paid in Cash 


Thus a long line stands at the estate 
distribution window ahead of the widow 
and family, asserting claims that must 
be paid first, and paid in cash. If there 
is no cash, then some of the estate 
property will have to be sold, and the 
cash realized promptly through the 
processes of forced liquidation. All of 
these prior claimants must be paid, 
100 cents on the dollar, before the real 
beneficiaries can recover a penny; and 
not until these prior claims have been 
met will the law discharge the estate 
“receiver” and turn the estate “busi- 
ness” over to the heirs. 

In the shrinkage that occurs during 
this receivership lies the fundamental 
problem of estate transfer. Estate pro- 
tection is the business of coping with 
this tremendous problem. The effort 
to solve this problem and to reduce this 
shrinkage leads us into many and wide- 
ly divergent fields. 


Field of Taxation 


One phase leads us into the field of 
taxation, brings us face to face with 


the problems of income and estate taxes 
in all their ramifications. We face the 
task of reducing the prospective tax 
burdens to a minimum, and of meeting 
the unavoidable tax burdens in the most 
effective and economical manner. The 
honest and bona fide arrangement of 
one’s estate affairs in a manner cal- 
culated to produce the least tax liabil- 
ity is morally sound and common sense. 

Another phase leads to the consid- 
eration of the business interests found 
in the estate, and the problems asso- 
ciated with the transfer of those inter- 
ests at death. We face the task of 
disposing of these business interests 
to the best advantage of the family and 
with the minimum shrinkage in their 
true values. Another phase leads us 
to consideration of the prospect’s in- 
surance estate and its arrangement and 
distribution in a manner that will be 
most economical, and that will best 
achieve the insured’s estate objectives. 


Planning Distribution Carefully 
Another phase is the arrangement of 
the prospect’s general estate and the 
plans for its distribution under his will. 
Next to taxes, perhaps the greatest 
source of estate shrinkage lies in the 
losses suffered in the course of estate 
settlement by reason of unnecessarily 
complicated and ill-considered estate 
distribution plans, and by reason of the 
errors and mismanagement of inexpe- 
rienced and insincere administrators. 
Much of this cost can be avoided, and 
achievement of the estate objectives 
made more certain, if distribution of 
the estate is planned carefully, and if 
the plans are made effective through 
the creation of a valid and proper will. 


Consideration of the prospect’s gen- 
eral estate and analysis of his will is 
an essential part of any complete and 
honest attempt at estate protection 
service. 


From Package to Program 

When the life underwriter enters the 
business, he usually begins with the 
sale of a particular policy to meet some 
particular and common need. But, after 
a time, the progressive underwriter 
realizes that selling a man separate 
policies, without regard to the other 
policies he owns, leaves much to be 
desired; and so he begins to consider 
the prospect’s present insurance and 
the things the prospect wants his insur- 
ance to do for him. From this informa- 
tion he builds a definite insurance pro- 
‘ram, and he graduates into program 
selling. 

Life insurance is by no means the 
only kind of property the prospect is 
likely to own. The prospect’s estate 
plans concern this other property 
equally as much as they do his insur- 
ance. The plans for the insurance es- 
tate and the general estate should be 
worked out together. The underwriter 
who is really seeking to render an hon- 
est service and to sell on the basis o 
genuine needs finds himself led nat- 
urally and directly into general estate 
distribution problems and the subject 
of wills. It cannot be otherwise. 


Estate Service Basis 

Assume you have a prospect who is 
a man of some means. You approach 
him on an estate service basis that 
results in the opportunity to make a 
comprehensive analysis. You audit his 
insurance estate, find it is not enough 
to provide the guaranteed minimum 
income essential to maintenance of the 
family, and you meet that problem 
with an additional policy. You deter- 
mine the prospective tax liabilities in- 
volved in the entire estate, and you 
recommend a certain rearrangement of 
the estate, perhaps involving some liv- 
ing zifts, with a view to reducing these 
liabilities. You properly arrange life 
insurance in an amount sufficient to 
meet the remaining tax. burdens for 
the estate instead of from it. 
You find he is the key-man in the 
corporation whose stock constitutes a 
large portion of the estate assets, and 
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gest a stock purchase plan which will 
take the stock out of the estate auto- 
matically at death, and substitute for it 
a non-depreciable cash item that will 
represent the fair value of that stock 
as determined by the prospect himself 
in an agreement with his associates. 


Complete and Thorough Job 


But you did not inquire about the 
will or concern yourself with the gen- 
eral estate, beyond the extent to which 
it involves insurance needs. Your man 
does not have a will. He dies. What 
happens? 


The estate will pass into the hands 
of the probate court for administration 
during the “receivership.” And the “re- 
ceiver” will be an administrator ap- 
pointed by the court, because this man 
failed to leave a will designating the 
person whom he wished to administer 
his estate as his executor. Frequently 
these appointments are looked upon as 
a political plum, and the “receiver” 
may be a political associate of the 
judge. If the children are minors, a 
guardian will have to be appointed to 
receive and administer their inherit- 
ances. This guardian will be appointed 
by the court. Perhaps the widow wil! 
be guardian, but suppose she dies 
shortly afterward. Who then will han- 
dle the estate and the shares that be- 
long to the children? 


Surety Bond Requirement 

Had your prospect named his execu- 
tor in his will, he could also have stipu- 
lated that the executor serve without 
bond. Not having done so, the admin- 
istrator appointed by the court will 
have to purchase a substantial bond. 
an expense which could have been 
avoided. 


Your prospect could have named a 
trust company as executor and secured 
the advantages of responsible and effi- 
cient administration. The trust com- 
pany never dies, while the individual 
may die in the middle of the “receiver- 
ship,” delaying estate settlement and 
adding to the difficulties and the cost 
of estate transfer. 


Laws of Descent and Distribution 
Because of his failure to leave a will, 
your prospect’s estate passes under the 
laws of descent and distribution. Had 
your prospect died in Indiana, leaving 
a widow and two children, his ‘zeneral 
estate would have been split three 
ways—one-third to the widow, and one- 
third to each child. Joan is 23, married 
to a man providing her with more than 
adequate support, while John is 18 and 
working his way through college, but 
to depreciate sharply in value. You sug- 





that with his death this stock is likely 


John and Joan take equal children’s 





shares, although one needs funds badly 
and the other not at all. 

Perhaps the girl is thrifty and eco- 
nomical and dependable, while the boy 
is a spendthrift. To leave these two 
children the same outright legacies is 
by no means to make the same provi- 
sion for them. Protective provisions 
should surround the legacy to the boy, 
and could have been included in the 
will through a proper testamentary 
trust. 

An essential step in any real estate 
protection program is to urge your 
prospect to make his will. 

Perhaps your prospect did have a 
will. He thought it was adequate and 
you took his word for it. And then he 
dies. 


Will May Be Invalid 


The estate passes into the hands of 
a receiver, and the first step is to offer 
the will for probate. Not every will 
is acceptable in the eyes of the law. The 
estate owner must comply with certain 
formalities. 

Ordinarily, the will must be in writ- 
ing. It must be signed by the person 
making the will, or by someone for him 
in his presence and at his direction. 
The signature of the person making the 
will must be witnessed by the required 
number of witnesses. 


Such a simple requirement as secur- 
ing the required number of witnesses 
causes much trouble. 


May Have Moved Domicile 


Your prospect moves into your state 
from some other jurisdiction. So far 
as personal property is concerned, the 
validity of his will is controlled by the 
laws of the state where he resides 
when he dies. Perhaps his will was 
valid where he previously lived, but 
is invalid due to improper witnessing 
under the laws of the state in which 
he now resides. 

You fail to inquire concerning his 
will. You do not determine whether 
it was prepared in this state, or in 
some other state with different require- 
ments. And your prospect dies. His 
will is declared invalid; and the plans 
he made are torn up and the state’s 
plans are substituted, the very plans 
he wrote his will to avoid. 


May Be Obsolete 

Assume your prospect not only had a 
will, but informs you that it was drawn 
by his attorney and is definitely valid 
and legal in form. Yet you neglect to 
ask: “How long ago was that?” Your 
prospect dies. And it turns out that 
the will was written ten years ago. 
Since then a child was born to your 
prospect, a child not mentioned in the 
will. In my state, the will is auto- 
matically and completely invalid, isn't 
worth the paper it is written on. In 
virtually every state, the will is set 
aside so far as may be necessary to 
give the unmentioned child a child’s 
share under the descent laws, regard 
less of what that may do to the plan 
of distribution set up under the will. 

The rendering of this service in re 
spect of wills does not lead so directly 
to insurance solutions and insurance 
sales. The tax problems involve a0 
immediate insurance answer. The busi- 
ness interests lead directly to an in- 
surance solution. The programming 
analysis is obviously rich in business 
sales possibilities. But where can the 
use of wills information and the rendi- 
tion of service in advising concerning 
the prospect’s will put dollars and 
cents into the pocket of the under- 
writer? 


Offer to Render Service 

The underwriter can use his infor 
mation and knowledge concerning Wills 
effectively in his approach. This 4P 
proach involves an offer to render a 
genuine service, one that steers clear 
of mere insurance selling. It is almost 
certain to arouse interest and secure 
attention. The simple inquiry as t 





whether a man has prepared his 
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(and the vast majority have not), is 
likely to strike a responsive chord. It 
provides an excellent opening wedge 
for discussion of estate plans and estate 
objectives. It leads to a revelation of 
the prospect’s ambitions for his family. 
It gets the underwriter close to the 
heart of his prospect and the latter’s 
plans for those that are near and dear 
to him. 

Discussion of the prospect’s will and 
his plans for the distribution of his 
general estate, whether made a part 
of the approach or not, is a simple but 
effective method of revealing real in- 
surance needs. When the prospect be- 





gins to talk about his estate and his 
will, about his plans for using this 
property while he lives and for dispos- 
ing of it at his death, the underwriter 
can rest assured that sooner or later 
the conversation will disclose a real 
need for life insurance and lead to a 
discussion of problems that life insur- 
ance is designed to solve. 


Ascertaining Insurance Needs 


No method of ascertaining a man’s 
insurance needs and of bringing them 
boldly before his eyes, apparently as 
the result of his own discoveries in- 
stead of the underwriter’s sales effort, 





exists today which can excel the will 
approach. 

The man who tells you he needs 
no will because he has no property, is 
saying that life insurance is the only 
thing that will stand between his family 
and dependency and hunger in the 
event of his death? 

The underwriter’s use of wills infor- 
mation, his inquiry into the status of 
his prospect’s will and some of the 
problems that may arise from it, helps 
to sell the interview. 


Is Placed in Superior Position 
The underwriter who is able to talk 








to the prospect about his estate and 
his business, and his will, and to make 
intelligent and helpful suggestions con- 
cerning the need for that document or 
the need for changes in the one that 
now exists, is in a superior position, 
and is going to secure a much more 
effective interview. 

The offer of tangible and sincere 
service places the underwriter’s activi- 
ties upon a professional plane. He is 
serving his prospect in an advisory ca- 
pacity, not merely selling him insur- 
ance; and the difference in the pros- 
pect’s attitude is marked. 
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Programming Is 
Foundation on Which 
Close Is Built 


Creates Series of Ideas and 
Events That Lead to the De- 
sired Climax 


By W. P. WORTHINGTON 


(Mr. Worthington, superintendent of 
agents, Home Life, addressed the “Pro- 
gramming” seminar Wednesday after- 
noon.) 


My conception of programming . life 
insurance is a plan which applies not 
only to large cases, but one which the 
average underwriter can use on good 
average prospects. To me there is no 
such thing as not planning life insur- 
ance, regardless of the amount of in- 
surance a man owns. It’s a question 
of who plans it and when. 

Program selling is at least a two- 
interview sale. 

The fundamental reasons for pro- 
gramming are: 

1. A plan which gives the owner a 
clear and perhaps new conception of 
the insurance he owns. 

2. A plan which enables the under- 
writer to secure closing interviews un- 
der favorable circumstances. 


Comparable to Climax in Play 


The close in the sale occupies the 
same relative position as the last few 
minutes of a motion picture or of the 
last act of a play or the last chapter 
of a book. 

You have all entered a movie just at 
the end of the feature. The picture 
perhaps deeply stirred the emotions 
and had those around you either on 
the edge of their seats or with a hand- 
kerchief in their hands. And as you 
settled down, you were entirely un- 
moved. 

Your reactions were different be- 
cause you hadn’t lived through the 
build-up that went before the climax. 
You hadn’t experienced the foundation 
on which the actors and producers 
built the “close” of their sale to the 
audience. The big moment of that 
movie fell flat with you because you 
were not ready to receive it. 


Success Depends on Build-up 


A successful sale depends on the 
build-up of ideas and events that lead 
to one thing—the climax or the close. 

The close is the climax to a well- 
planned sale. You can’t close a sale 
successfully without laying a good 
foundation. A successful closing inter- 
view, like a successful play, depends 
on what you do before you get to the 
close. 

That, of course, is the main purpose 
of a program method of selling—to lay 
a foundation on which the salesman 
can build his close, and which puts 
ws - camel in a buying frame of 
mind. 


Three Steps to Sale 


There are three steps to every in- 
telligent sale: 

1. Uncovering the problems of your 
prospect which life insurance can 
solve. : 

2. Working out a plan for the best 
possible solution to those problems. 

3. Making him want to solve those 
problems. 

If he really wants to solve those 
problems, he buys, but if he doesn’t 
want to, he doesn’t buy, no matter what 
you do about it. 

Those three steps apply to any type 
of selling, and particularly to life in- 
surance. 

The average package or policy sales- 
man shows his prospect only the last 
few minutes of the play and then keeps 
hammering away for a close. It be- 
comes too evident that this close is 
based not on solving the prospect’s 





problem of protection but on solving 
the salesman’s problem of commission. 


Builds Buyers’ Resistance 


This. method produces turn-downs, 
disappointments, foot-work, and builds 
up buyers’ resistance. 

If you want a closing interview on a 
favorable basis, you must first deter- 
mine whether your prospect has a 
problem which you can solve through 
life insurance. The job of the first 
interview in program selling is to get 
the prospect’s attention centered on 
these problems. 

Get them out on the table. Get them 
clearly defined and get him to admit in 
his own mind that they are problems 
—vital, important problems which you 
are going to help him solve. 

You can’t sell a man who has no 
problems which life insurance can 
solve or a man; who doesn’t realize 
that he has a problem which life in- 
surance can solve. 

Job in First Interview 

Our job in the first interview is to 
‘put the spotlight on the problem of 
our prospect and keep it there, get it 
in the forefront of his mind and your 
mind. If we can think of the job as 
one of solving prospects’ problems 
rather than selling policies, we will find 
more prospects in a buying frame of 
mind. 

Many of us take for granted the 
problem is already clear in our pros- 
pect’s mind, but it isn’t. 

Establish the problem clearly in your 
first interview and you are laying a 
strong foundation on which to build a 
successful close. 

The second step is working out the 
best possible solution to that problem. 

To do that you must put yourself in 
the position of your prospect. 

One of our general agents asks him- 
self: “If I were this man, would I 


adopt the plan I have worked out for 
him?” 


Must Have Conviction 


If you can’t answer that with an un- 
qualified “yes,” then tear it up and 
work out a plan that you can present 
with the sincerity and conviction that 
it is the best possible solution to his 
problem, and if you were in his place 
you would adopt all or part of what 
you are recommending to him. 

If you have worked out a plan on 
these principles, you are ready for the 
third step—making your prospect want 
to solve his problem. 

If he wants to solve his problem he 
buys, for there is nothing “just as 
good.” 

When you present the plan you talk 
about his problems and your plan for 
solving those problems. 

The problems are his, you are not 
responsible for them. The solution is 
yours, and. you are responsible for the 
plan of solution. 

Keep Problem in Prospect’s Lap 


In your closing interview keep the 
problems in his lap where they belong. 

In spite of the particular methods 
that we are using, we are all either 
consciously or unconsciously trying to 
do those things. 

My company has been hammering 
away on a sales plan since May, 1935. 
We called it planned estates. 

In planned estate selling we have the 
first interview, chart close, finishing 
interview. 

The function of the first interview 
is to break down the prejudice of your 
prospect,. get his confidence and to 
focus the spotlight on his problems and 
convince him that we can help him 
solve those problems. 

How do we do it? 

Discuss Present Insurance 


Through a definite build-up of organ- 
ized, thought-provoking ideas. First 
we talk about the insurance he already 
owns. The resistance we encounter 
at the start of an interview is resist- 
ance on the prospect’s part to more 
life insurance, not to the insurance he 
owns now. 

If we talk about his present insur- 





ance, and how we can increase the 
efficiency of the insurance he owns, 
we get his interest and cut down re- 
sistance and pave the way for ideas 
we want to sell him later on. 


Next, we find ot what ideas he had 
in mind in buying the insurance he 
owns. Usually he is vague on this 
point. 


Then we show him a picture of an 
estate which would clean up his obli- 
gations, guarantee an income sufficient 
to keep his family group together un- 
til his children are grown and self- 
supporting, give his children a college 
education if that was part of his plan, 
enable him to retire on a guaranteed 
income at any age he designates, which 
would continue on as long as he lived. 


Portion of the Estate 


He wants those things, and then we 
say to him, “You may have in your 
present insurance all the materials nec- 
essary to give you just that sort of pic- 
ture. I don’t know, but I do know you 
have in your present insurance materi- 
als which will give you at least a por- 
tion of this estate. But the mere fact 
that you own life insurance is no guar- 
antee that you will get the estate you 
want. In order to get it, it’s got to be 
definitely planned through to carry out 
your ideas, and that’s where our 
planned estate service steps into the 
picture.” 


We then find out the things he would 
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puild his plan, and that’s the first in- 
terview. 

You cannot short-cut that interview 
without detracting from your sale. 

Keep Explaining Program 

Then we work out his plan until we 
are convinced it is the best we can 
devise. When we are sold on it, we 
can sell it to him. We adopt the atti- 
tude that if he doesn’t buy it’s because 
he doesn’t understand it, so we explain 
it again. 

You find sometimes that your client 
has sufficient insurance to carry out 
the ideas he has in mind at present. 
In these cases, don’t spend time trying 
to work out some additional need for 
life insurance. Work up his plan and 
go back and tell him that he needs no 
more life insurance to carry out his 
present ideas. 

If you could get about one case about 
every two weeks along those lines, you 
would develop centers of influence 
which would give you enough referred 
leads and personal introductions to 
compensate you for working out the 
plan for the man who needs no more 
insurance. 

Let Prospect Decide 

We don’t attempt to figure out how 
much insurance the man can afford to 
buy, and build his plan accordingly. 
We let him decide that. 

In the chart close we put him on the 
receiving end of insurance for perhaps 
the first time. 

Up to this point his only contact with 
insurance has been the paying end. 
He has been paying out premiums for 
vague, indefinite benefits in the far- 
distant future. 

In our plans we picture only the 
benefits to be derived, the things that 
life insurance will do for him and for 
his family. We show him where he 





will be if he reaches age 65 and where 
his family will be if he doesn’t. 

We do not give him this plan to read 
over, we go over it with him step by 
step, building up a word picture of the 
peace and security and happiness 
which this plan will provide for him 
if he adopts it. 


Will Find the Money 


If we do this in an effective way, we 
hope to make him want it. 

If he wants those things we picture, 
he will find the money. 

At this stage, closing is bringing out 
the fact that it is a question of read- 
justment for him and for his family. 

It isn’t a question of whether he buys 
insurance, but of whether they read- 
just now to the extent of the premium 
or readjust perhaps next week to the 
extent of the benefits of this plan. 
They are going to readjust one way or 
another, either pennies today or dol- 
lars in the future. 

The steps in this plan follow the 
three steps in successful selling—at- 
tention, interest, desire, and action. 


Income Rather Than Capital 


Have your sales plan make your pros- 
pect consider his insurance from the 
standpoint of income rather than capi- 
tal. The amount of insurance that a 
man owns usually is more money than 
he has ever had in his hands at any 
one time that he could call his own. 
If he had today the amount of insur- 
ance that he figures he is going to 
leave, he’d think he was sitting pretty. 
That’s where we get the statement, 
“I’m worth more dead than alive.” 
Twenty thousand dollars may seem 
like a lot of money to your prospect, 
but $20 per week is a figure that he 
can understand. 

Translating a man’s insurance into 
terms of income makes him face the 





problem that his family will later have 
to face when it becomes a claim. 


There are two ends to every sale, 
the paying end and the receiving. No- 
body objects to the receiving end. The 
objections come only on the paying 
end. The average owner of insurance 
has been on the paying end as long as 
he has owned that policy. His insur- 
ance represents to him, and perhaps 
to his family, checks paid out that 
could be used for present-day luxuries, 
or perhaps necessities. We must get 
him on the receiving end of insurance, 
to get him in the buying frame of mind. 
Let’s be sure that our sales plan gets 
the prospect on the end of the sale that 
he enjoys. 


Basis for Decision 


When we get to the point of closing 
a sale, the prospect is weighing the 
money required to adopt our plan 
against other uses that he has for that 
money. 

When it comes to that point, have 
him base his decision not on whether 
he will buy a policy, but put the prob- 
lem clearly before him. Have him 
base his decision between all the ad- 
vantages which go with adequate in- 
surance protection on the one hand 
and the possible tragedy of under- 
insurance on the other. 

If we can get him thinking along 
those lines, instead of merely whether 
he will buy a policy, we are apt to get 
more men who are willing to sacrifice, 
if necessary, in order to get security 
and happiness which an adequate pro- 
gram guarantees them. 

Let’s be sure our sales method puts 
our prospect into the picture from the 
start, that it is full of life and living 
and not jammed with abstract figures, 
that it develops the problems in the 
case and offers a sound solution, and 
that it has a sufficient emotional ap- 





peal to make our prospect want that 
solution. 


Salt Lake City Delegation 
of 100 Delayed by 
Train Wreck 


Nearly 100 from Salt Lake City came 
to Denver on a special train—that is, 
they came to a point 50 miles from 
Denver in this style. There they 
waited 3% hours, blocked by a freizht 
train wreck. They completed the trip 
by bus. 

The Beneficial Life had about 50 
representatives in the party, they be- 
ing winners in a contest. 

Pacific National Life was well repre- 
sented. From the head office are: 
Nephi L. Morris, secretary; Ray Pat- 
terson, agency manager; Evan Gam- 
ette, office manager; Gene Hickman, 
home office general agent. 





Reliance Life Activities 

Vice-president H. T. Burnett of Re- 
liance Life and Superintendent of 
Agencies V. J. Adam, whose headquar- 
ters are in Denver, had an evening 
session and a luncheon pow wow with 
Reliance Life representatives at the 
convention. 


Muter, Cochrane Home Folks 


When O. S. Muter of Kitchener, Ont., 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada, attended the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table session, he 
was seated next to Jackson Cochrane, 
Colorado commissioner, and discovered 
that he and Mr. Cochrane were brought 
up in the same part of Canada and 
were able to establish many contacts 
in that way. 








—July 1937. 
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Better Educated 


Public Demands 


Educated Agents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
when I said that the members of this 
association—these associates of yours 
in life insurance—might very properly 
be thought of as the proud parents of 
this class of 1937. Only by knowing 
that men not C. L. U.’s were the au- 
thors of and today stand sponsors for 
this movement can we understand the 
present relationship of this movement 
to life insurance selling, and its im- 
plications for the future. 


Had to Learn by Experience 


“To the agency system, and to those 
men who preceded you, and who con- 
tinue to work with you, must be given 
the credit, first, for placing with the 
public the more than 100 billions of 
life insurance now in force in America. 
Those 100 billions and more account 
for about 70 per cent of all the life in- 
surance in force in the world today. 
By all the customary measurements, 
the men who wrote that business have 
been and continue to be uncommonly 
successful. They have set a mark.that 
will not soon be easy to surpass. If 
their methods have been good meth- 
ods—and in the main they have been— 
why all this attention to other methods, 
this talk of training such as is offered 
by the college? Certainly the methods 
of the past, in the light of their suc- 
cess, would seem to have been all that 
could be asked for. 

“The answer would seem to be found, 
at least in part, in two considerations. 
The men who have protected the pub- 
lic in the amount of more than 100 
billions had to learn by rule of thumb, 
in the hard and largely unorganized 
school of experience. The experience 
of men who preceded them was not 
available. They made mistakes which 
might have been avoided if this ex- 
perience had been available. 


Attempt to Organize Information 


“It was only natural that intelligent 
underwriters should ask: ‘Why must 
young men coming into life insurance 
be compelled to learn in the hit-or-miss 
way that I have learned? Why can’t 
we provide for life insurance the pro- 
fessional — the organized — preparation 
available to other professions?’ The 
natural consequence of that question 
was the creation of the college and the 
initiation of the C. L. U. movement. 

“What we see in the college and in 
the C. L. U. movement is this—an at- 











tempt to organize, and make available 
in an organized manner, the informa- 
tion which men heretofore entering the 
business have had to pick up in a large- 
ly unorganized manner. 

“As men who have qualified for cer- 
tificates as Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, you have pledged yourselves to a 
code of ethics. There are many rea- 
sons why you will wish to oberve that 
code. But if there were no such rea- 
sons, the debt which every C. L. U. 
owes to his fellow underwriters in 
and out of this association would, I 
suggest, be reason enough for observ- 
ance of that code. To these fellow 
underwriters of yours—through their 
unselfish creation and maintenance of 
the college—you owe in large part this 
privilege which you now have qualified 
yourselves to enjoy. 

Not Guaranty of Success 

“But is a C. L. U. training, is a 
Cc. L. U. designation, a guaranty of suc- 
cess in the field or in the home of- 
fice? Will it bring reward without 
work? Can the C. L. U. overlook those 
qualities of personality we have al- 
ways felt were important? Will it sub- 
stitute for any of those many other 
abilities which we know to be essen- 
trial? 

“Not at all. C. L. U. training is like 
any other training. It is a tool, and 
results will depend upon the ability of 
the man using the tool. But it is, I 
believe, a better tool, and will, I be- 
lieve, bring a better result than can 
be obtained by the man of equal nat- 
ural ability who lacks that tool. 

“No, we must not expect miracles 
from the C. L. U. movement—though I 
do suggest that the results evén in so 
short a time as ten years have been 
little short of astounding. 

“You know, the inclination to expect 
miracles is a weakness with almost all 
of us. We have the slot-machine com- 
plex. We put in 5 cents and expect 
to get back $1.05 immediately. The 
real miracles are not a matter of mo- 
ments but the fruit of years. 


Professional Training Still New 


“The whole idea of training is new, 
and the idea of professional training 
is even newer. Up to a century or so 
ago—and in some schools even today 
—about all that was given the student 
was a little reading, writing and arith- 
metic—plus philosophy. Philosophy 
was the great pot-pourri—a kind of all- 
inclusive goulash compounded of hunks 
of the natural and other sciences, and 
about everything else that could be 
gleaned from the scholastic cupboard. 
Of specialization, as we know it today, 
there was practically none—except, 
perhaps, in the preparation of men for 





Preside at Seminar Sessions 








— A. WITHERSPOON, Nashville 
ohn Hancock Mutual Life 





C. VIVIAN ANDERSON, Cincinnati 
Provident Mutual Life 


the ministry. Such specialists as the 
chemical engineer, the electrical engi- 
neer, the agronomist, the economist, 
and I don’t know how many other kinds 
of specialists—and the training neces- 
sary to prepare them—are develop- 
ments, really, of the day before yes- 
terday. Even such professions as med- 
icine and the law—which many people 
think are ancient—are still infants in 
respect to required professional prep- 
aration. 

“Within the memory of men now liv- 
ing, the usual preparation for the law 
was not attendance at a law school, 
but an apprenticeship in a law office. 
Many of the older lawyers still prac- 
ticing got their training that way. A 
similar apprenticeship was the usual 
preparation for the man entering medi- 
cine. I have an English acquaintance 
who tells me that when she was a 
little girl, the doctor, when he called, 
was required to use the back door the 
same as the servants and the trades- 
people. It has taken some little time 
to earn for the physician a seat beside 
the king, as at the recent coronation. 


Cling to Apprenticeship Idea 
“Even now, in the case of the C. L. U. 
we still seem to cling to the appren- 


ticeship idea—and if I may be permit- 
ted, I would like to suggest that this 





idea is one of the deficiencies in our 
attitude toward the C. L. U. movement. 
We expect a man to enroll for work 
in the college after he has had several 
years of experience. I am told, for 
example, that the average age of the 
members of this class is 37 years. Our 
great need—ilooking to the future—is 
for more young men coming into the 
business, starting with this training. 
The young man entering medicine, the 
law and other of the professions gets 
his training first and his practice aft- 
erwards. I suggest this as a subject. 
for consideration by managers and gen- 
eral agents. I feel that the interests 
of all of us would be better served if 
young men coming into the business 
without training were encouraged, and 
helped to begin training immediately 
instead of being allowed to wait for 
five, 10 or 15 years, as is now the 
usual case. I hope the time will come 
when our graduating classes from the 
college will number ten times the class 
we have here today, and in age will 
average say 22 or 23 instead of the 
present 37 years. 


Important for What It Promises 


“However, we are making progress 
—real progress. Let’s not be down- 
hearted if that progress seems slow. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 








ASSETS INCREASED 


Increase 


Facts and Figures 


That Speak - 


Keeping “Quality, Service, and Safety First” 


—has characterized the progress of the INDIANAPOLIS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, a Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Insurance Company since its organization in 1905. 


A REMARKABLE SEVEN-YEAR RECORD 
From Dec. 31, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1936 


Assets, December 31, 1929 
Assets, December 31, 1936... 


Sg ne ee $10,455,621.25 


78.4% 


18,649,487.22 
8,193,865.97 





SURPLUS INCREASED .... 


Increase 


89.8% 





Surplus, December 31, 1929 
Surplus, December 31, 1936 





Basis) ... 


In addition to these gains, the Company paid $11,314,144.58 
to policyholders and beneficiaries during these years. 


SPLENDID PROGRESS IN 1937 
A Few of the Gains Made Jan. 1 to June 30 


GAIN OF INSURANCE IN FORCE (Paid 


647,030.55 
1,228,580.25 
581,549.70 


Sali $ 2,831,612.00 





Making TOTAL INSURAN 
(Paid Basis) .. 


CE IN FORCE 


103,598,741.00 





GAIN IN ASSETS............. 


960,745.09 





EDWARD B. RAUB, 
President 








Making TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........ 


MORTALITY continued very low, only 36.8% of expected. 
A complete kit of policy contracts to fit modern needs. 
Children from birth, adults to 65. 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. 


A Quality, Legal Reserve, Mutual Company, Organized in 1905 


Operating in Indiana, Illinois,. Michigan, Ohio, Texas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, California and Florida 


19,610,232.31 


A. H. KAHLER 
Supt. of Agents 

















THE NATIONAL 








EDITION 


To the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, meeting within the shadow 


of Colorado’s magnificent peaks which 


so aptly symbolize the strength and per- 


manence of life insurance, we Managers 
and General Agents of New York City 


extend our cordial greetings. 
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Better Educated Public 
Demands Educated Agents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

“What would you say has been the 
most significant development in Amer- 
ica in the past decade or two? My 
answer is one to which exception might 
be taken in some quarters, because I 
suggest that the most startling devel- 
opment is that the U. S. A. is fast be- 
coming, from top to bottom, a nation 
of educated citizens. 

“I quote from estimates based on re- 
ports from the United States office of 
education—but as I use them here, 
they are approximate: Our high schools 
and colleges are now graduating ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 young men and 
women every year—and there is every 
reason to expect that this output will 
be maintained. This means that among 
the young people now coming into the 
market—among the young people now 
coming to the age when they will be- 
gin to buy life insurance on their own 
—approximately one in every two is 
the graduate of a high school or col- 
lege. 

“In my judgment, that is the most 
significant fact in the American scene. 
We have in our secondary schools here 
in America today more students than 
in all the rest of the world combined. 
And one in every two persons now 
coming into our market has a high 
school education or better. 

“This is not something that is going 
to happen. It is something that has 
happened. Today’s new prospect is a 
high school graduate—a 12th grader— 
or better. 

“Let me add this: These people rep- 
resent the top half of the population, 
and will buy 75 per cent or more of 
all the life insurance bought. They 
will account not for just half of the 
prospective market, but for three-quar- 
ters or more of the market. 

Must Lift Average of Competence 


“Can we serve these new 12th-grade 
prospects with 8th grade representa- 
tives? Must not our representatives— 
all our representatives—henceforward 
be at least as well trained as the peo- 
ple we expect them to call upon? 
Isn’t there a requirement that we lift 
the average level of competence? This, 
of course, does not mean that all life 
insurance men must become C. L. U.’s 
—not at all. However, it does suggest 
that every life insurance man will in 
the future require more training than 
has been required in the past. The 
Cc. L. U. movement is an index to the 
way the wind is blowing—an index to 
the coming decade. 


Expansion Decade 
In C.L.U. Project 
Is Now at Hand 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
and colleges everywhere. At present 
the number of universities and colleges 
cooperating with the American College 
totals 75, and in addition there have 
been organized 135 study groups for 
the conduct of the work in centers 
where an institution of learning is not 
available for the purpose. 

But all that has been done will seem 
small by way of comparison with that 
which will be done. We are now 
through with the pioneering. The 
decade lying ahead may be justly 
called the decade of expansion. We 
shall build upon the foundations al- 
ready created, and I am confident that 
10 years from now we shall have a 
real worthwhile account of accomplish- 
ment to relate. 


Commissioner Daniel Attends 


Commissioner R. L. Daniel of Texas 
is fraternizing at the convention. He 
is being escorted by S. R. Hay, Jr., 
agency director Great Southern Life. 





Give Plans for Programming 





W. R. FUREY, Pittsburgh 
Berkshire Life 


A. V. YOUNGMAN, New York 
Mutual Benefit Life 





Creates “Pressure Idea’’ by 
Advance Preparation in 
Business and Tax Sales 


By H. KENNEDY NICKELL 
Connecticut General, Chicago 


A tax approach sooner or later is 
bound to mean tax saving in some way, 
so if you have read the newspapers 
this summer, it looks like I’m the un- 
popular little animal. May I urge you, 
however, not to be sidetracked from a 
good estate conservation job that we, 
above all others, are in a position to 
do, by taking too seriously Washing- 
ton’s smoke screen of exploiting and 
baiting the wealthy class. The tax 
avoiding investigation at Washington is 
merely a political way of trying to hide 
the move for still higher taxes that the 
new deal knows is bound to come. 
When higher tax rates do come, we 
underwriters are needed more than 
ever. 


To deny a rich man the use of his 
legal exemptions and practices that are 
allowed by Congress, approved by the 
Treasury Department and urged by jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court is like tell- 
ing the man of wealth that he cannot 
buy a round trip reduced fare to Cali- 
fornia and back because he happens 
to have enough money now to purchase 
full one-way fares each way. Let us, 
therefore, stick to our knitting, help 
people save taxes, and let the tax rais- 
ers explain their actions to their con- 
stituents back home at voting time. 


Advance Preparation Needed 


Socn after life insurance attracted 
me as a career I read that “the close 
began with the approach.” I’d like to 
go that author one better by saying 
that tlie tax and business approach be 
gins weeks or even months before the 
underwriter meets the prospect. That 
refers to the preparation one must 
make before the approach for the open- 
ing interview in which, as we read, 
the seeds of the close begin to germi- 
nate or take root. The exact wording 
of your opening letter or approach in- 
terview is of little importance if the 
idea you are going to leave has real 
sound pressure in it. You will remem- 
ber Clay Hamlin urges low pressure 
selling with high pressure ideas. One 
can only engage in this pleasurable 
practice if and when he has paid the 
price and thoroughly grounded himself 
in the necessary fundamentals sur- 
rounding this pressure idea. He must 








do it so that he can honestly sell the 
idea to himself before he goes out to 
approach someone else on the subject. 


We are selling the most intangible 
products in the world of business—that 
is, ideas, and favorable impressions of 
ourselves. Therefore, to make our 
ideas tangible enough to have our pros- 
vects comprehend and desire them, we 
must create them so vividly within our 
own minds that they take on the real- 
ity of a vital, living, almost concrete 
being, so that our prospect feels their 
existence. Then the pressure of the 
ideas begins to exert itself and the in- 
dividual or corporation realizes some- 
thing must be done about it. If you 
create your plan or idea soundly and 
clearly, they can do little else than 
adopt your suggestion. 


National Underwriter’s 
Exhibit Draws Attention 


The exhibit of the National Under- 
writer on the mezzanine floor of the 
Cosmopolitan hotel, just outside the 
registration headquarters, is attracting 
especial attention. 

It includes a very attractive display 
of the various publications and services 
published by The National Underwrit- 
er, such as the Diamond Life Bulle- 
tins, Estate-O-Graphs, Unique Manual- 
Digest, Little Gem Life Chart, life in- 
surance books and other selling aids. 

Copies of the daily editions of The 
National Underwriter, printed in Den- 
ver and containing complete reports 


|each day of the proceedings not only 


of the convention proper but also of 
the various auxiliary organizations, 
may be obtained at the exhibit, which 
is in charge of Frank W. Bland of San 
Francisco, Roy W. Landstrom of Chi- 
cago and Robert J, Chapman of Des 
Moines, who are in charge of _ sales 
work for The National Underwriter in 
important territorial divisions. 





Announce New Denver Manager 

The Business Men’s Assurance held 
a luncheon Wednesday for agents in 
Colorado and adjacent states, to an- 
nounce the appointment of Milton V. 
Stenseth as Denver manager. Mr. 
Stenseth is a native of Minnesota, edu- 
cated at the University of Minnesota 
and University of Chicago, and has 
been three years one of the leading 
producers of the Bert A. Hedges agen- 
cy of that company at Wichita, Kan, 
He will take charge in Denver immedi- 
ately following the All-Star convention 
in Del Monte, Cal. W. T. Grant, presi- 





dent, and J. C. Higdon, vice-presidep 
in charge of sales, were on hand fron 
the home office. A. W. Hogue, Texas 
manager, who is in Denver for the Nj, 
tional association meeting, also at 
tended the luncheon. 


Youngest Life Member of 
Million Dollar Group 


According to the official records of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, Lester 
A. Rosen, New York, is the youngest 
person in its history to earn life mem. 
bership. Mr. Rosen, 24, is a full-time 
member of the C. B. Knight agency 
of Union Central Life. 

A graduate of the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
studied life insurance theory and prac 
tice under Dr. S. S. Huebner, Rosey 
entered the Knight Agency July 1, 
1933, after having received his Penn. 
sylvania diploma, and passed all five 
C. L. U. examinations within the pre 
ceding fortnight. 

Returning to New York, Mr. Rosen 
set about finding a place for himself 
in life insurance. At first he met little 
encouragement, because of his extreme 
youth. However, after consulting with 
Dr. Huebner, he decided to plunge into 
sales work at once and joined the 
Knight organization. 


LESTER A. ROSEN 


In his first full calendar year in the 
business, 1934, he paid for more thal 
$1,000,000 in the Union Central. The 
next two years he delivered upwards 
of $750,000 each in the Union Central, 
placing enough surplus business else 
where to bring his production up t 
the qualifying requirements for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

For three years he has belonged 
the Union Central’s $500,000 Club, at‘ 
he in the first seven months has qual: 
fied for the fourth meeting in Havabé 
in January. He was a vice presidet 
of the 1937 club, with second highest 
volume in the company during 1936. 


A. K. Underwood Is Host | 
A. K. Underwood, Denver gener 
agent for Lincoln National Life, ente™ 
tained the representatives of his co& 
pany at the University Club Tuesdi! 
evening. The head office was repr 
sented by Vice-president A. L, Dern 
Second Vice-president C. F. Cross. 


Arthur K. Deutsch of the Equitabl 
Society at San Francisco is attendit? 
his first convention as a member 
the Million Dollar Round Table. © 
Deutsch is the only “millionaire” P* 
ducer in San Francisco. In his hoe 
town he is chairman of the civic ret 
tions committee of the San Francis 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 
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Business Insurance Offers 


Reserves That 


By EUGENE B. STINDE 


(Mr. Stinde, for many years a million 
dollar producer for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in St. Louis, made this presenta- 
tion in the discussion of business insur- 
ance at the Million Dollar Round Table.) 


Corporation life insurance sinking 
fund reserves remove the ghost in the 
palance sheet. As we all know, the 
real cause Of many business failures 
in the last depression was setting up 
reserves that weren’t reserves. I don’t 
think we could stress that fact too 
strongly, I follow one procedure all 
the time. I keep up the same argu- 
ments. I don’t change them and I have 
been talking all the way down the 
line for years: Reserves! Reserves! 
Reserves! I think it has been more 
responsible for what little success I 
have had in this business, selling in 
addition to the protection the reserve, 
the reserve that you build up auto- 
matically with each premium. It goes 
up and up, it never steps down. Real- 
ly, if you will check back, that is the 
cause of many, many business failures. 
The reserves that they set up weren’t 
really reserves in the emergencies. 


Cushion That They Appreciate 

I know of one corporation that has 
$94,000 of cash in its vaults, liquid, 
earmarked reserve; another corpora- 
tion has $440,000 of reserve; others 
$200,000, and so on. Officials of these 
corporations attach as much import- 
ance, generally, to the reserves that 
they have created automatically as 
they do to the protection involved. It 
is the softest spot that they can lie on, 
at all times. It is a cushion. They 
may not tell you about it, but it is a 
cushion that they appreciate more 
than anything else that they have in 
their balance sheet, It is a quick re 
serve that they can tap at any mo 
ment. 

You all know of the tremendous 
amount, possibly hundreds of millions 
of dollars, of insurance reserves that 
is going to be poured into the treas- 
uries of both small and large corpora- 
tions. Not over 30 days ago $2,000,000 
dropped into the treasury of the Hol- 
land Furnace Company, Holland, Mich. 
They knew the man who was insured 
couldn’t live and that they would get 
$2,000,000. The stock began to move 
up on that fact. 

Only Resource Without Tax Penalty 

I don’t think that over 50 per cent of 
the busy business executives realize 
that corporation insurance is not tax- 
able as income. If you can get the 
thing over to these corporations in 
simple terms, let them know it is the 
only thing that can drop into their 
treasury without any tax penalty—and 
they all appreciate the vise that the 
government has them in now on the 
tax proposition. 

The Maytag Corporation, over in 
lowa, has $1,125,000 worth of corpora- 
tion insurance that just dropped in on 
its treasury. The Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, four or five years ago, had $5,- 
pee in corporation insurance drop 


We are not taking advantage of the 
tools we have in our hands, if we will 
just drive at it—the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that are going to pour 
into the corporations, both large and 
small, in the replenishing of their sur- 
Pluses, or additions to their surpluses, 
when the creative fire dies out, repre- 
Sented in the brains of the manager, 
or the brains of the organization. 

he way I have been achieving suc- 
cess has been bearing down on re 
Serves! reserves! reserves! 

One corporation official called my 
Office and asked me: “What did you 
Say we could get on those policies dur- 
the depression?” I looked it up 





Are Reserves 


and called them back: “$265,000,” I 
said. He said, “Don’t kid me!” He 
was astounded; swept off his feet, It 
was a big publishing house and needed 
the money. 


Comes at Time When Needed 


I can’t tell you how to write busi- 
ness—except that I simply go to a man 
and talk to him about the fact that 
this is the only thing that isn’t taxable 
as income, and it comes at the real 
time, when he will need the replenish- 
ing of the surplus, when the creative 
fire dies out. They will all agree with 
you on that. 

Of course, in my case, I always try 
and sell the examination first. I say: 
“T don’t know, now, what we can do 
about this. It is very likely your ex- 
ecutive can not get insurance.” 

We all know it is a very hard prob- 
lem to get the man to bring it up to 
his corporation himself. You have to 
do that through the next man in line. 





“this organization doesn’t depend on 
one man.” I always ask, “Well, sup- 
pose the other man dies first?’ They 
can’t afford to have four or five men 
waiting around to take that job—and 
they may have a couple of deaths at 
one time. A printing company in St. 
Louis, as an illustration of that, has 
collected on corporation insurance 
four times, I believe over $1,000,000. 
Every time that that happened they 
needed the replenishing of their sur- 
plus account. 

You are not going to find the man 
with the large income, who has so 
much taxes, to be able to buy as much 
as the corporation. Go in to them 
and say, “Let me see what you have 
done,” or “Let me see what you have 
on the books.” Show them the ad- 
vantages from the tax standpoint—and 
I think every one of them can be in- 
terested in the additional line of in- 
surance. And talk about the reserve, 
the reserve you are creating all the 
time. 





Nels J. Nelson, manager of the Re- 
liance Life, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters’ Association, 
is not overlooking any bets in his: ef- 
forts to line up talent for the various 
meetings which are being planned dur- 


They always bring up the proposition,!ing his administration. 





Nearly 200 Attend National 
C. L. U. Chapter Dinner 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


fact that the depreciation reserve set 
up by many businesses is only a book- 
keeping entry, with no real money 
available. Life insurance is the an- 
swer. 


“The greatest opportunity is in pro- 
gramming. A life insurance policy is a 
composite of investment, distribution, 
trust, will, tax-free property and judg- 
ment-proof property. The premium 
payer is making financial progress 
with each premium paid. I believe in 
single premium contracts.” 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
American College Tuesday, the officers 
were re-elected. 

B. J. Clark, John Hancock, Balti- 
more, is chairman; Dr. Huebner, presi- 
dent; W. M. Duff, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh, vice-president; Dr. Mc- 
Cahan, dean; John A. Stevenson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president Penn Mutual, 
secretary; F. W. Ganse, treasurer. 


The San Francisco C. L. U. chapter is 
represented by Gerald F. McKenna, 
manager of the Continental Assurance. 




















ON LAKE MICHIGAN . 


P ig é 


Your Convention Headquarters 


More than 100 Insurance Organizations have chosen this unique Hotel on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Michigan as their meeting place. 
unexcelled service for your every comfort and convenience it has played the role of the under- 
standing host to the Insurance Fraternity year after year. 


Make the Edgewater Beach Hotel your Convention Headquarters in Chicago—all the luxury 
and refinement that a private club would afford are yours. 


5300 BLOCK ... . 


In CHICAG 


Ideally located with all modern facilities and 
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A POLICY 
FOR EVERY 

PERSON AND 
EVERY PURSE 


RESPONSIBLE 


A Great-West representative discusses clients’ problems 
with confidence and in confidence. He offers the services of 
one of the largest life companies on the continent. 

He is a thoroughly trained life insurance man, a credit 
to his company and to the profession. 

That is the standard of ethics and capability this com- 
pany demands. In demanding just that, The Great-West is 
sharing its definite responsibility to Life Underwriters, in- 
ternationally. 


l a 


‘GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Helena 


Gn the wide open spaces 
of the west, 


The latchstring is always out 


tor members of the 
National Association of 


Life Underwriters 


» 4 


MONTANA LIFE INSURANGE CO 


Enduring as the Mountains 





Montana 


























“By Their Fruits 
Ye Shall Know Them” 





“He has retired now to a little home on the river to 
hunt, fish, and be happy. But his work goes on. 


“Because of him, a promising young man will enter 
college this year instead of having to go to work. He’ll 
be on the dean’s roll instead of the payroll. 


“Out in the suburbs, there is a cozy cottage where a 
bright-eyed little lady tends her flowers. The home is 
no longer mortgaged. Her modest expenses are met by 
a check that arrives every month. 


“A man and his wife are making their twlight years 
the happiest, enjoying successions of sun-drenched days 
at different ports of call, safe from the wrath of winter. 


“All over the city, people are pursuing happy, unhar- 
rowed lives because of this man’s work. Yet, most of 
them do not even know his name. Those who are the 
gainers have never seen him. He was an Insurance 
Salesman.” 





Home Office: RICHMOND 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, Presiden? 
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Heads of National C.L.U. Chapter 


















“A Factual Basis for Action’ 


A prominent authority on accident and health 
and life insurance recently wrote: “The ten- 
dency of the times is to secure a factual basis for 
action along any line, as far as this can be done. 
... The possibilities of drawing some very defi- 
nite conclusions from research of a very limited 
character were demonstrated by the results ob- 
tained by the Monarch Life in connection with 
the analysis of 40 sales of each of its hundred 



























KELLOGG VAN WINKLE, Los Angeles 
New National President 





leading agents.” 


A. J. JOHANNSEN, Chicago 
Retiring President 





Practical Aspects 
Of Business 
Insurance Covered 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
W. G. Gastil, Connecticut General, 
Los Angeles. 
W. N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago. 
H. G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles, and Miss Ellen Putman, 
National Life, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mosler Lead Off Man 


Mr. Mosler led off. To a wealthy 
man who would not purchase additional 
personal cover, Mr. Mosler sold $200,000 
of business insurance. He got the 
firm’s financial statement and prepared 
a presentation. On the first page was 
a letter to the prospect referring to 
the fact an explanation of business in- 
surance is attached. A statement is 
given of some of the advantages of 
business insurance such as: indepen- 
dent cash sinking fund, systematic ac- 
cumulation, retirement of obligations, 
stabilizes assets and earnings, under- 
writes the management. 

Then a simplified balance sheet of 
the firm is set forth, showing cash $43,- 
000, total assets $834,000. Surplus 
$245,000. 


Then the same balance sheet 10 
years later is given assuming $200,000 
insurance is purchased and the assured 
is living. Including the then cash value 
of the policy, $36,000, assets are that 
much larger and surplus is $281,000. 


If Assured Dies 


ig Ssuming the assured dies, surplus 
= $445,000. The premium outlay is 
oe year by year. Then, it is set 
be h that the excess of payments over 
be oe value at the end of 10 years 
; luld be $9,500 or $950 a year—a small 
Onsideration for the magnitude of the 
Protection. 


Mr. Mosler makes the argument: 





“Business,insurance insures everything 
you have ever done.” 

Mr. Mosler explained that he doesn’t 
leave the presentation with the pros- 
pect, but in the latter’s presence re- 
views the matter point by point. 

Miss Putnam inquired whether the 
prospect resents the fact that the agent 
has got hold of his financial statement. 
Not if it is a good one, he replied. If 
the statement is poor, it is not included 
in the presentation. 

Mr. Hiller broke in with his discus- 
sion. 

He gave some of his approaches. For 
instance: 


MONARCH 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Monarch Agents use ‘“‘both hands” effectively. 

























“Wouldn’t you like to perpetuate this 
business for your son?” 

“I have a plan that is going to keep 
the women out of this business.” 

“If something happened to your 
partner, wouldn’t you like to be re- 
lieved of the necessity of dealing with 
his lawyers?” 

Mr. Hiller said he learned that a 
firm had employed a designer at $10,000 
a year. “Why don’t you raise the ante 
$500.a year,” Mr. Hiller asked the man- 
agement, “and insure the designer’s life 
for $50,000?” 

Mr. Cook warned against getting lost 
in the mechanics of a business. The 
agent should stick to simple reasons 
for buying. 

About three out of five times that he 
makes a business insurance approach, 
personal insurance results, he declared. 

Where one of the men is uninsurable, 
he recommends an annual premium re- 
tirement annuity. Mr. Cook says he 
undertakes to write about $500,000 a 
year on 40 lives. That is his bread and 
butter business. Then he tries to 
place $500,000 on five to ten lives. That 
is his Packard automobile business. 
Unless he goes after business insur- 
ance, he declared, he might not be able 
to support the Packard. 

Miss Putnam gave some interesting 
ideas on the sale of business insurance 
to women and Mr. Gastil the final 
speaker, gave a summary. 





Greetings from 










































SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SCRANTON, PA. 


WALTER P. STEVENS, President 





















SURREALIST INTERPRETATION:—N!, Nettleship, a Cali- 

is fornia agency manager, 
is in the national spotlight because of the 100% production record gener- 
ated every month for a year and a half by his thirteen live-wire agents 
whose steady stream of applications, pouring into California-Western States 
Life, is showering dollars on San Diego—one of America’s most ideal com- 
muities in which to live and work. Manager of his Company’s 1936 “Agency 
of the Year” Nettleship also won The Palm for lowest acquisition cost and 
highest average quality and quantity of production per agent. 
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FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
SPEAK— 


& 


Sometime in the next few weeks Federal 
Life will pay out its fifty millionth dollar to 
some policyholder or beneficiary. 


Fifty Million Dollars speak with a power- 
ful voice. 


They speak for thousands of satisfied 
policyholders and beneficiaries who con- 
stantly spread the message of Federal Life’s 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of all 
claims. 


They speak for more than one million 
Life and Accident and Health policyholders 
for whose protection we hold more than 
$15,000,000 in assets, accumulated during 
the years since Federal Life was founded 


in 1900. 


They speak, too, for agents who have 
found in this strong and progressive com- 
pany an opportunity to build financial inde- 
pendence for themselves and their loved 
ones. The dual opportunity offered through 
both Life and Accident and Health con- 
tracts is particularly desirable if you want 
to make the most of the opportunities of- 
fered by the field of human insurance. 


We have some openings for experienced 
and qualified agents and managers. Confi- 
dential correspondence is invited. 


e 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Address: George Barmore 
Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agents 


2nd Day 4 Day 
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Jo 20 Men at Denver... 


To the twenty men listed below, who are guests 
of The Midwest Life Insurance Company at the 
National Underwriters Convention at Denver, the 
company extends greetings and congratulations 
for their leadership of the field force in making 
a SIXTY-NINE per cent gain in new business 
during 1937 to date. 


WwW. J. KNESS 0. J. TOKHEIM 
Iowa . Iowa 


Cc. KE. PORTER GLENN A. ETHRIDGE 
Kansas Nebraska 


ARCHIE C. MILLER L. J. WITTENBERGER 
Iowa ‘ Nebraska 


J. M. URIDIG _ Cc. E. ISENHOUR 
Nebraska a: Nebraska 


BURTON ECK#E PAUL SCHOENING 
Iowa —°™. Iowa 


J. T. MAILLEE Cc. R. LOGAN 
Iowa Nebraska 


ROY F. WATSON L. E. HARTZELL 
Nebraska Kansas 


W. T, ELLIS J. R. BOYLE 
Iowa Nebraska 


ALVIN HOBLE JOHN F, NABITY 
Nebraska Nebraska 


HOBART L. CHEYNE J. LOGAN THAYER 
Kansas Kansas 


The MIDWEST Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY, Pres. Vv. L. THOMPSON, Agcy. Mer. 


























Going Forward in 1937... 


At the close of the first six months of 1937, our records 
show the following results: 


Insurance Issued (net) $12,098,885 
A Gain, over the first six months 

of 1936, of 
Total Insurance in Force $130,309,269 
Gain in Assets 708,045 


These outstanding results, at the half-way mark of the cur- 
rent year, were achieved by a well-trained loyal Agency 
force working under a result-getting production plan that 
has been developed by an Agency-minded Home Office 
Staff. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHAT 
THE PLAN CONSISTS OF? 


If so, direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice-President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Organized 1901 


Licensed in 21 States and the 
District of Columbia 
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Jhe National Association of 
G RFE FT] N 4 S Life Underwriters 
Please accept the grateful appreciation of 








From the The Security Mutual Life Insurance Company for 


the consideration given the great Middle West in 
PACIFIC MUTUAL DELEGATION 


holding your National Convention in Denver. 
HEADQUARTERS: COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL 


The Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















E very 


eaicate - eualiaeaatiain Commencing Our 


of every working day 


this company is mail- | Second Quarter Century 


ing a claim check to a 
lay ol ee of Service and Achievement 
These payments re- 
quire Bones ae 4700 
checks each month... 


and amount to over 


cise enliitinn dein This great Mid-Western Institution invites 


your attention to its more than twenty-six 
years of unsurpassed service in everything 
pertaining to the business of Life Insurance. 
Never has there been a flaw in the character 
of this service, and to our Policyholders, the 
Public and our own Representatives, we 
pledge a continuation of the same conscien- 
tious and conservative management that has 
since its beginning, given strength, charac- 
ter and integrity to this great institution, a 
product of the Middle West. 





H. K. Lindsley, President 
J. H. Stewart, Jr., V.P.-Treas. 
F. B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 


The 


WANT OF * = » NY Farmers & Bankers 
THE PALL | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 


** Policies that Protect ” 


RADIO STATION K F B I—1050 KILOCYCLES 
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Agent, Attorney 
Can Make Business 


For One Another 


Insurance Man Who Steers 
Clients to Lawyer Will Enjoy 
Reciprocity 


By PHENEHAS PROUTY, JR. 


(This was one of the “panel” talks in 
the “Estate Protection” seminar Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mr. Prouty represents 
Massachusetts Mutual in Los Angeles.) 


The development of cooperation of 
attorneys-at-law and life underwriters 
has for several years intrigued me, 
with the feeling that here lies the nat- 
ural point of contact with bigger busi- 
ness of the better type. For those of 
us who believe in referred business, I 
am sure there is little doubt as to the 
value of being favorably known to an 
ever increasing number of lawyers. 
For the underwriter who is anxious to 
develop this source, a careful study of 
the type of prospect must be conducted, 
because in endeavoring to enlist the 
cooperation of a group of attorneys, 
we can best make a start by taking 
some legal business to them, and the 
source of this, of course, must come 
from our clients and prospects. 

Having found that attorneys were the 
most useful people to help in opening 
a steadily increasing number of cases, 
I leave this suggestion with you, that 
every corporation formed, practically 
every partnership entered into, almost 
every will that is written, and estate 
that is settled, together with every 
meeting of a board of directors, re- 
quires the services of one or more 
lawyers. Modern trends in business 
are leading to the services of life in- 
surance to accompany nearly all of the 
transactions just mentioned, and under- 
writers will be called more and more 
as progress is made along lines of edu- 
cating attorneys-at-law as to the value 
and use of the competent life under- 
writer. Our problem is to learn to 
finesse our way into these pictures, or 
a better way to state this is to be 
requested to participate by the lawyer 
whenever our services can be of value 
to him or his client. 


Agent Has No Inhibitions 


Because of our manner of approach 
to our prospect in a voluntary manner, 
rather than the reserved position which 
the attorney must take because of the 
ethics of his profession, we naturally 
are brought into many more discussions 
concerning wills, taxation, and corpora- 
tion and partnership agreements, than 
is the attorney, who must wait to be 
called by his client. Therefore, we 
have a great opportunity to obtain busi- 
ness for the lawyer, and we should capi- 
talize on this opportunity, and bring it 
to his attention that we are in a posi- 
tion to create new business for him. 
This again is dependent upon coopera- 
tive efforts and educational joint meet- 
ings, including committees of both pro- 
fessions. 

The same principle holds true in 
this that holds true in any other busi- 
ness practice. If you want somebody 
to do something for you, do something 
for him first. I am a great believer it 
human nature, and I have confidence 
in the other fellow in that he will re- 
ciprocate. I never ask a lawyer for 
business or leads, but I am constantly 
referring business to him, and find that 
several millions of life insurance have 
been the result of this effort. 


Steers Business to Attorneys 


For several years I have proceeded 
along the line of arranging for wills 
to be drawn for clients of mine by at- 
torneys of my selection. Where this 
type of service is possible, it can be 
successfully brought to a conclusion 
with good will established with the at- 





torney to whom this business is re- 
ferred, as well as satisfaction of the 
client, for he has put his house in order 
at your thoughtful suggestion. We 
must bear in mind that this client is 
a man who has not yet retained a per- 
sonal attorney, and whose business con- 
nections do not warrant his having di- 
rect contact with attorneys. This type 
of client is not necessarily in the low 
income bracket. You will find him 
as & rule in the $5,000 to $25,000 an- 
nual income bracket. Having estab- 
lished his confidence, and instituted 
a life insurance program for him, I 
find that he readily accepts the sug- 
gestion of having one of a group of 
attorneys who do this kind of work for 
my office make his will and his wife's 
will. 

A prospect or a client who has 
through his business life established 
legal contacts would be loath to have 
such a suggestion made to him. The 
smarter way to handle this type, I 
believe, is to operate through his at- 
torney. In Los Angeles we have a 
great many business people who have 
come out there from the East or Mid- 
dle West, and are without such attorney 
contacts, thus the astute underwriter 
is given a great opportunity, I believe, 
to bring about the initial contact be- 
tween our prospect and a reputable at- 
torney for legal matters pertaining to 
his personal affairs or business. 


Don’t Encroach on Domain 


The competent life underwriter will 
not encroach upon the domain of the 
lawyer by drafting wills and other legal 
documents, but we can constantly bring 
to the attention of lawyers that we are 
in a position to cause the public to be- 
come estate and will conscious, and 
therefore, we can bring about increased 
opportunity for the legal profession. 

I most highly commend the commit- 
tee of the National association which 
has been working for several years in 
a most successful way under the lead- 
ership of George Lackey. The benefits 
derived from the work of this commit- 
tee and its chairman will unquestion- 
ably further a cooperative movement 
between the American bar and the va- 
rious state bar associations with life 
underwriters, that will bring about 
greater opportunities for the type of 
astute underwriter who has qualified 
himself to participate in this field, and 
who has gained a knowledge of human 
relations among men, and fitted this 
knowledge to the possibilities of par- 
ticipating in a greater measure in the 
better type of life insurance available 
to him through the desire of an ever 
increasing number of reputable attor- 
neys that he handle the business of 
their offices. 





Finds “Will Approach” Wins 
Interviews, Elicits Data, 
Builds Prestige, Brings Sales 


By HARRY W. ANDREWS 


(Mr. Andrews of Provident Mutual, in 
Tacoma, was a “panel” speaker at the 
“Estate Protection’ seminar Wednesday 
afternoon.) 


My first year in the business was 
1932. The newcomer who received his 
baptism at that time looks back and 
wonders that he was able to produce 
any business at all. 


I was handed a rate book and a gen- 
erous supply of applications and in- 
structed to go out and get signatures 
on them. I knew nothing about the 
sale of life insurance, but, fortunately, 
a recent experience as executor of an 
estate had taught me about the neces- 
sity for leaving a properly drawn will. 


Inasmuch as I knew more about wills 
and estate settlement than I did about 
life insurance, I felt that my safest ap- 
proach to the prospect would be on the 
value of leaving a will. After prepar- 
ing a selected list, I made my first call. 
As I had a slight acquaintance with 
the man, I succeeded in getting past his 
secretary without disclosing the nature 
of my business. 


“Will Approach” Succeeds 


He greeted me pleasantly and asked 
what he could do for me. ‘Mr. Smith,” 
I replied, “you are my first prospect 
for the sale of life insurance. While 
I know very little about life insurance, 
a recent experience has taught me vol- 
umes about the necessity for leaving a 
will. Have you taken care of this very 
important matter?” 


“No,” he answered, “I haven’t, but 
what has that to do with buying life 
insurance from you?” 

I told him of my recent experience 
and explained what a difference it 
would have made to me had my de- 
ceased relative left a properly executed 
will. He asked me several questions 
regarding the disposition of his own es- 
tate should he die intestate, all of 
which I was able to answer. He then 
confided some facts about his own busi- 
ness which I feel certain he would not 
have done had I made a direct approach 
and bluntly asked him to buy insur- 
ance. I learned that he already owned 
what he thought was ample insurance, 
but due to the information I had re- 
ceived, I quickly convinced him that 
if he wished to carry out his desires 
as expressed to me, more insurance 
would be needed. He readily agreed to 





Talk on Estate Protection 





PHINEHAS PROUTY, JR., Los Angeles 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 














FRANKLIN W. GANSE, Boston 
John Hancock Mutual Life 





give me an application for the reeg 
mended amount, then asked me why 
the annual cost would be. As I wagni 
certain what type of insurance my go, 
pany would issue to a man of his ag 
I had to confess that I didn’t kno 
But I returned later with the infory 
tion, accepted his check for the any 
premium, and in spite of my inexpe 
ence had completed my first deal. 


Others Unable to Get Data 


This man was in an exposed positig 
and undoubtedly received frequent yj 
its from experienced underwriters, 
he given them the same information } 
so freely gave me, undoubtedly the 
would have succeeded in their missgioq) 
But he didn’t want to buy any mop 
life insurance as he honestly belieye 
no more was needed, and due to the 
lack of information they were una} 
to surmount this barrier. 4 


But it was easy for me to conving 
him that he owed his family the proj 
tion which would be afforded by 
preparation of a will. Our discussigg 
of this vital duty plainly showed big 
that more protection was needed anf 
he gladly bought it; I did not sell it} 
him. Incidentally, he immediately vig 
ited his attorney and had his will pre 
pared. 


Employs Novel Pamphlet 


For the remainder of that year m 
standard approach to most prospe¢ 
was, “Have you made your will?” Som 
of them discourteously informed mé 
that it was none of my business, but 4) 
satisfactory percentage either answered’ 
that they hadn’t or were willing to dis 
cuss the matter. As a result of many 
calls and use of this standardized ap’ 
proach, I succeeded in qualifying for 
our Leaders Club. At our convention, 
one of the featured speakers was ¢, 
Vivian Anderson. The subject of his) 
talk was, “The Value of the Will Ap 
proach.” His outstanding record Was’ 
proof to me that I was on the right 
track. I returned home and compiled 
a pamphlet which I religiously use il | 
my prospecting. It was drawn strong } 
ly to resemble a standard form of will.’ 
Several days before I call on a prospett, 
I mail him one.of these “Last Will and 
Testaments” with his name, address 
and date inscribed on the first page. 

Rarely do I fail to secure an inter 
view. Frequently I am greeted with, 
“T received your pamphlet. It gave mé 
quite a shock, as it made me realize 
that I have completely neglected this 
important duty.” 


Can Answer Most Questions 


I make no pretense of qualifying & 
a legal adviser. But I can usually ar 
swer any question he asks regarding | 
the disposition of his estate if he fails 
to leave a will. When he questions mé, 
that gives me the right to question him, 
thus making it easy to obtain that it 
formation which is necessary if I & 
pect to do business with him. 


The pamphlet has built good. will and” 
prestige for me, both with my clients) 
and the legal fraternity. It sells wills” 
for them and sells insurance for M& 
as it helps me secure the needed inter = 
views. As it contains interesting if 
formation, many of them file it for ft] 
ture reference. 


The “Will Approach” has made MY: 
work easier, more pleasant and more 
profitable, to myself and clients. I 
has forced me to study taxation 
other related subjects which, in 
enables me to give a better measufe 
of service than I could if I were 
pendent alone upon the uninteresting : 
figures contained in my rate book. They 
not only appreciate this extra service 
they talk about it; they actually 407 
most of my selling for me. The satie 
faction of a job well done, plus the 
commissions my clients pay me, & 
ables me to live comfortably, pleasantly | 
and at peace with the world. I - 
my business and am always proud 
say that I am a life insurance under 
writer. 





